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PREFACE, 

The aim of this volume is to give specific information on typi- 
cal objects of nature that illustrate the outdoor life of tne Pacific 
Slope. 

The teacher will not find in the book all about fishes, bnt a 
study of '' The Story of the Salmon '' will furnish a method for 
the young ichthyologist. The other stories also tend to form a 
basis for systematic study. 

If we are to teach science in the schools, tlie cliildren should 
be started right. The books that give vague and general infor- 
mation are really vicious. These stories are presented in this 
form to meet a demand and fill a place that existed. 

The writer made over one thousand visits, during the past 
few years, to grammar-grade schools, and took a keen interest 
in the nature, or science, work. It is with some degree of confi- 
dence, therefore, that he Jiopes the teachers will find this volume 
helpful in the middle grades. All knowledge should begin with 
the facts with which the child is familiar. The poppy, the 
nugget, the coyote, the bear, the quail, and the raisin are not 
strangers to our boys and girls. It remains for the teacher to 
train the children to study them on a scientific basis. 

I am indebted to David Starr Jordan, and A. C. McClurg A 
Co., for permission to use "The Story of the Salmon." 

To T. S. Van Dyke, and Fords, Howard A Hulbert, for "The 
Quail " and " A Glance at Birds." 

To Edward Hyatt, of Riverside, for "The Study of Ants." 
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To C. M. Drake, for " The Story of a Shell." 

To Joaquin Miller, for " The Little Gold Miners of the Sierra," 
"** Treeing a Bear," etc. 

To The Overland Monthly, for the use of the original draw- 
ings of the birds. 

To Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for Bret Harte's " Coyote." 



IN PREPARATION* 

The reading of " The Story of the Salmon " should be preceded 
by a careful study of the subject. Get a salmon, if possible. If 
the object cannot be secured, then use the drawings. You can- 
not get good results in reading unless the child is familar and 
interested in the subject matter. The careful study of the 
salmon, with a complete outline from the egg until the end, will 
awaken the intellectual activities of the child, and develop 
power of observation. It is not so much gained to give the child 
a knowledge of one tish, but is a great gain to give an impetus 
toward systematic study. Anotlier typical story is "The 
Family of Poppies." You will notice that there are no illustra- 
tions with this story. Why? Because no progressive teacher 
will use the illustrations of a flower when the natural object 
can be obtained. Study carefully the flowers. Have the pupils 
draw a poppy as a whole, then all of its parts. Drill, and drill, 
and drill on the corolla, calyx, sepals, filaments, pistils, etc., 
until the pupils are thoroughly familiar with them. Use a 
flower, not a book, nor even a drawing on the blackboard. 

It is pitiful to see a teacher trying to interest a class from a 
rude drawing on the blackboard when the original plant may 
be growing within a few yards of the school grounds. 

Read "How to Study Ants," then make a pilgrimage to a 
nest. Examine the ants, the pupa, larva, etc., then have com- 
positions written on ants. Afterwards have the children read 
again the story, and notice the improvement, the more intelli- 
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gent expression, the keener interest, the finer Interpretation. 

The story of " A Gold Nugget " affords an opportunity for 
the teacher to take some nitric acid and perform an experiment 
in testing gold — the same experiment that General John A. 
Sutter performed when Marshall brought him the nuggets from 
Coloma. It will afford a lesson in observation that will awaken 
a keen interest in the children. 

There is a literature of science, and a litei*ature of power. The 
article on " Don Coyote,'^ with the poems, will illustrate the two 
phases of literature. ** To the Colorado Desert " is true to nature. 
It is as correct a picture of the desert as though taken with a 
photographic lens, instead of a mental camera. No poetry is 
worthy of the serious attention of the teacher unless it presents 
an accurate picture of nature, or portrays a natural feeling of 
soul or intellect. 

In the story of "The Valley and the MQuntain Quail" the 
teacher will have an opportunity to drill the pupil on change in 
tone. It will afford a reading lesson with, sufficient variation. 

In all the stories the first essential point to be developed is 
the child's interest in systematic study. The scientific knowledge 
will come later. Good reading— that is, proper expression of 
thought — will follow if the pupil is interested. 

Earl Barnes in his studies demonstrated the fact that a large 
majority of children are interested in action, names, and speech. 

The stories in this volume are full of action, and names and 
speech form an important part. In preparing the lessons remem- 
ber that your method is as good as any other method, and a 
little better if it is your own. 
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THE STORY OF A SALMON. 



IN the realm of the Northwest Wind, on the 
boundary-line between the dark fir forests and 
the sunny plains, there stands a mountain — a great 
white cone, two miles and a half in perpendicular 
height. 

On its lower mile the dense fir woods cover it 
with never-changing green ; on its next half-mile 
a lighter green of grass and bushes gives place in 
winter to white; and on its uppermost mile the 
snows of the great ice age still linger in unspotted 
purity. 

The people of Washington 
State say that their mountain 
is the great " King-pin of the 
Universe," which shows that 
even in its own country Mount 
Tacoma is not without honor. 

Flowing down from the 
southwest slope of Mount 
Rainier is a cold, clear river, 
fed by the melting snows of 
the mountain. Madly it bas- 
is 
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tens down over white cascades and beds of shining 
sands, through birch woods and belts of dark firs, 
to mingle its waters at last with those of the great 
Columbia. 

This river is the Cowlitz; and on its bottom, not 
many years ago, there lay, half-buried in the sand, 
a number of little orange-colored globules, each 
about as large as a pea. These were not much in 
themselves, but great in their possibilities. 

In the waters above them little suckers, and 
chubs, and prickly sculpins strained their mouths 






Egg. Segmented Egg, 

to draw these globules from the sand, and the 
vicious-looking crawfishes picked them up with 
their blundering hands and examined them with 
their telescopic eyes. 

But one, at least, of the globules escaped their cu- 
riosity, else this history would not be worth telling. 
The sun shone down on it through the clear water, 
and the ripples of the Cowlitz said over it their 
incantations, and in it at last awoke a living being. 

It was a fish — a curious little fellow, not half an 
inch long, with great, staring eyes, which made 
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almost half its length, and with a body so trans- 
parent that he could not cast a shadow. He was a 
little salmon, a very little salmon ; but the water 
was good, and there were flies, and worms, and 
little living creatures in abundance for him to eat, 
and he soon became a larger salmon. 

Then there were many more little salmon with 
him, some larger and some smaller, and they all 
had a merry time. 

Those who had been born soonest and had grown 
largest, used to chase the others around and bite 
ofif their tails, or, still better, take them by the 
heads and swallow them whole; for, said they, 
" Even young salmon are good eating/' " Heads I 
win, tails you lose,'' was their motto. Thus what 
was once tw;o small salmon became united into a 
single larger one, and the process of "addition, 
division, and silence " still went on. 

By-and-by, when all the salmon were too large to 
be [swallowed, they began to grow restless. They 
saw that the water rushing by seemed to be in a 
great hurry to get somewhere, and it was somehow 
suggested that its hurry was caused by something 
good to eat at the other end of its course. 

Then they all started down the stream, salmon 
fashion — which fashion is to get into the current, 
head up-stream, and thus to drift backward as the 
river sweeps along. Down the Cowlitz River the 
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salmon went for a day and a night, finding much 
to interest them, which we need not know. 

At last they began to be hungry; and, coming 
near the shore, they saw an angle-worm of rare 
size and beauty floating in an eddy of the stream. 




Embryo (nineteenth day). 

Quick as thought, one of them opened his mouth, 
which was well filled with teeth of diSerent sizes, 
and put it around the angle-worm. Quicker still 
he felt a sharp pain in his gills, followed by a 
smothering sensation, and in an instant his com- 
rades saw him rise straight into the air. 
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This was nothing new to them ; for they often 
leaped out of the water in their games of hide-and- 
seek, but only to come down again with a loud 
splash not far from where they went out. But this 
one never came back, and the others went on their 
course wondering. 

At last they came to where the Cowlitz and the 
Columbia join, and they were almost lost for a 




Embryo (thirtieth day after hatching). 

time; for they eould find no shores, and the bottom 
and the top of the water were so far apart. 

Here they saw other and far larger salmon in the 
deepest part of the current, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left, but swimming right on 
up-stream just as rapidly as they could. And 
these great salmon would not stop for them, and 
would not lie and float with the current. 

They had no time to talk, even in the simple 
sign-language by which fish express their ideas, 
and no time to eat. They had important work 
before them, and the time was short. So they went 
on up the river, keeping their great purposes to 
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out the throat of a salmon, with his precious 
stdmach full of luscious sardines, and then to leave 
the rest of the fish to shift for itself. 

The seals and the herrings scattered the salmon 
about, till at last the hero of our story found him- 
self quite alone, with none of his own kind near 
him. But that did not trouble him much, and he 
went on his own way, getting his dinner when he 
was hungry, which was all the time, and then eating 
a little between meals for his stomach's sak^. 

So it went on for three long years; and at the end 
of this time our little fish had grown to be a great, ' 
fine salmon of twenty-two pounds* weight, shining 
like a new tin pan, and. with rowis of the loveliest 
round black spots on his head, and back, and tail. 

One day, as he was swimming about, idly chasing 
a big sculpin with a head so thorny thatiie never 
was swallowed by anybody, all of a sudden the 
salmon iioticed a change in the water around him; 

Spring had come again, and the south-lying snow- 
drifts on the Cascade Mountains once more felt that 
the "earth was wheeling sunwards." The cold 
snow waters ran down from the mountains and into 
the Columbia River, and made a freshet dn the 
river. 

The high water went far out into the sea, and out 
in the sea our salmon felt it on his gills. He remem- 
bered how the cold water used to feel in the Cowlitz 
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when he was a little fish. In a blundering, fishy 
fashion he thought about it; he wondered whether 
the little eddy looked as it used to look, and whether 
cadis-worms and young mosquitoes were really as 
sweet and tender as he used to think they were. 

Then he thought some other things; but, as the 
salmon's mind is located in the optic lobes of his 
brain, and ours is in a diflPerent place, we cannot be 
quite certain what his thoughts really were. 

What our salmon did we know. He did what 
every grown salmon in the ocean does when he feels 
the glacier-water once more upon his gills. He be- 
came a changed being. He spurned the blandish- 
ment of soft-shdled crabs. The pleasures of the 
table and of the chase, heretofore his only delights, 
lost their charms for him. 

He turned his course straight toward the direc- 
tion whence the cold water came, and for the rest 
of his life never tasted a mouthful of food. 

He moved on toward the river-mouth — at first 
playfully, as though he were not really certain 
whether he meant anything after alL Afterward, 
when he struck the full current of the Columbia, 
he plunged straightforward, with an unflinching 
determination that had in it something of the 
heroic. 

When he had passed the rough water of the bar, 
he was not alone. His old neighbors of the Cowlitz, 
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and many more from the Clackamas and the Spo- 
kane, Des Chutes and Kootanie, — a great army of 
salmon, — were with him. In front were thousands 
pressing on, and behind them were thousands more, 
all moved by a common impulse which urged them 
up the Columbia. 

They were all swimming bravely along where 
the current was deepest, when suddenly the fore- 
most felt something tickling, like a cobweb, about 




Male Salmon (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha) In May. 



their noses and under their chins. They changed 
their course a little to brush it off, and it touched 
their fins as well. Then they tried to slip down 
with the current, and thus leave it behind. 

But no ! the thing, whatever it was, although its 
touch was soft, refused to let go, and held them like 
a fetter. The more they struggled, the tighter be- 
came its grasp, and the foremost rank of the salmon 
felt it together; for it was a great gill-net, a quarter 
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of a mile long, stretched squarely across the mouth 
of the river, 

By-and-by men came in boats, and hauled up the 
gill-net and the helpless salmon that had become 
entangled in it. They threw the fishes into a pile in 
the bottom of the boat, and the others saw them no 
more. We that live outside the water know better 
what befalls them, and we can tell the story which 
the salmon could not. 

All along the banks of the Columbia River, from 
its mouth to nearly thirty miles away, there is a 
succession of large buildings, looking like great 
barns or warehouses, built on piles in the river, high 
enough to be out of the reach of floods. There are 
thirty of these buildings, and they are called can- 
neries. 

Each cannery has about forty boats, and with 
each boat are two men and a long gill-net. These 
nets fill the whole river as with a nest of cobwebs 
from April to July, and to each cannery nearly a 
thousand great salmon are brought every day. 

These salmon are thrown in a pile on the floor, 
and Wing Hop, the big Chinaman, takes them one 
after another on the table, and, with a great knife, 
dexterously cuts off the head, the tail, and the 
fins; then, with a sudden thrust, he removes the 
intestines and the eggs. The body goes into a 
tank of water; the head is dropped into a box on 
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a flatboat, and goes down the river to be made into 
salmon-oil. 

Next, the body is brought to another table, and 
Quong Sang, with a machine like a feed-cutter, cuts 
it into pieces, each just as long as a one-pound can. 
Then Ah Sam, with a butcher-knife, cuts these pieces 
into strips just as wide as the can. 

Next, Wan Lee, the " China boy," brings down a 
hundred cans from the loft, where the tinners are 
making them, and into each can puts a tablespoon- 
ful of salt. It takes just six salmon to fill a hundred 
cans. 

Then twenty Chinamen put the pieces of meat into 
the cans, fitting in little strips to make them exactly 
full. Ten more solder up the cans, and ten more 
put the cans into boiling water, till the meat is 
thoroughly cooked, and five more punch a little hole 
in the head of each can to let out the air. 

Then they solder them up again, and the little 
girls paste on them bright-colored labels, showing 
merry little Cupids riding the happy salmon up to 
the cannery door, with Mount Tacoma and Cape 
Disappointment in the background, and a legend 
underneath which* says that it is " Booth's," or 
"Badollet's Best," or "Hume's," or " Clark's," or 
" Kinney's Superfine Salt-water Salmon." 

Then the cans are placed in cases, forty-eight in 
a case, and five hundred thousand cases are put up 
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every year. Great ships come to Astoria and are 
loaded with them, and they carry them away to 
London, and San Francisco, and Liverpool, and 
New York, and Sidney, and Valparaiso, and the 
man at the corner grocery sells them at twenty 
cents a can. 

All this time our salmon is going up the river, 
eluding one net, as by a miracle, and soon having 
need of more miracles to escape the rest; passing by 
Astoria on a fortunate day, which was Sunday — the 
day on which no man may fish, if he expects to sell 
what he catches, — till finally he came to where nets 
were few, and, at last, to where they ceased alto- 
gether. But there he found that scarcely any of 
his many companions were with him; for the nets 
cease where there are no more salmon to be caught 
in them. 

So he went on, day and night, where the water 
was deepest, stopping not to feed or loiter on the 
way, till at last he came to a wild gorge, where the 
great river became an angry torrent, rushing wildly 
over a huge staircase of rocks. 

But our hero did not falter, and summoning all 
his forces, he plunged into the Cascades. The cur- 
rent caught him and dashed him against the rocks. 
A whole row of silvery scales came ofiP and glis- 
tened in the water, like sparks of fire, and a place 
on his side became black-and-red, which, for a 
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salmon, is the same as being black-and-blue for 
other people. 

His comrades tried to go up with him; and one 
lost his eye, one his tail, and one had his lower jaw 
pushed back into his head, like the joint of a teles- 
cope. Again he tried to surmount the Cascades; 
and at last he succeeded, and an Indian on the 
rocks above was waiting to receive him. 

But the Indian with his spear was less skillful 
than he was wont to be, and our hero escaped, 
losing only a part of one of his fins; and with him 
came one other, and henceforth these two pursued 
their journey together. 

Now a gradual change took place in the looks of 
our salmon. In the sea he was plump, and round^ 
and silvery, with delicate teeth in a symmetrical 
mouth. Now his silvery color disappeared, his skin 
grew slimy, and the scales sank into it; his back 
grew black, and his sides turned red — not a healthy 
red, but a sort of hectic flush. 

He grew poor; and his back, formerly as straight 
as need be, now developed an unpleasant hump at 
the shoulders. His eyes — like those of all enthu- 
siasts who forsake eating and sleeping for some 
loftier aim — became dark and sunken. 

His symmetrical jaws grew longer and longer, 
and meeting each other, as the nose of an old man 
meets his chin, each had to turn aside to let the 
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other pass. His beautiful teeth grew longer and 
longer, and projected from his mouth, giving him a 
savage and wolfish appearance, quite at variance 
with his real disposition. For all the desires and 
ambitions of his nature had become centered into 
one. 

We may not know what this one was, but we 
know that it was a strong one, for it led him on and 




Male Salmon in October. 

on, — past the nets and horrors of Astoria; past the 
dangerous Cascades; past the spears of Indians; 
through the terrible flume of The Dalles, where 
the mighty river is compressed between huge rocks 
into a channel narrower than a village street; on 
past the meadows of Umatilla and the wheat-fields 
of Walla Walla; on to where the great Snake River 
and the Columbia join; on up the Snake River and 
its eastern branch — till at last he reached the foot 
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of Bitter Root Mountains, in the Sfate of Idaho,^ 
nearly a thousand miles from the ocean which he 
had left in April. 

With him was still th^ other salmon which had 
come with him through the Cascades, handsomer 
and smaller than he, and, like him, growing poor, 
and ragged, and tired. 

At last, one October afternoon, our finny travel- 
ers came together to a little, clear brook, with a 
bottom of fine gravel, over which the water was 
but a few inches deep. Our fish painfully worked 
his way to it; for his tail was all frayed out, his 
muscles were sore, and his skin covered with un- 
sightly blotches. 

But his sunken eyes saw a ripple in the sand, 
So there, in the sand, he scooped out with his tail 
a smooth, round place, and his companion came 
and filled it with orange-colored eggs. Then our 
salmon came back again; and softly covering the 
eggs, the work of their lives was done, and, in the 
old salmon fashion, they drifted, tail foremost, down 
the stream. 

• But they never reached the sea. For it is decreed 
that no parent salmon shall live again, save in its 
children. The life was gone out from the old salmon ; 
for it was all concentrated in the golden eggs. 

When the spring came again these felt the touch 
of the sunshine, and the new life rose in them. 
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And with the autumn floods the young fish were 
ready to take their place in the world; and down 
the stream, in the old salmon fashion, they, too, 
drifted to the unknown sea. 



BLACKBOARD WORDS. 
Cowlitz (kow'lltz), embryo (6m'brI-6), segmented (s^g'- 
mgnt-ed), salmon (sam'ttn), leg^end (l^j'gnd, or le'j6nd), 
miracle (mlr'a-kM), mosquitoes (rafts-ke'toz), variance 
(vii'rl-ans), Rainier (ra'ner), symmetrical (slm-m6t'rl-kal)». 
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Embryo = the germ of an organized being in undeveloped 
state, in egg, seed, etc. 

Glacial = pertaining to ice or its action ; icy ; having a glassy 
appearance. 

Sculpin = a spiny salt-water fisli. 

Scales = the thin, bony pieces formiug the covering of fishes. 

Globules ■= little globes; small particles of matter of a spher- 
ical forto. 

Transparent = transmitting light so that bodies can be dis- 
tinctly seen through; clear; bright; lucid. 

Segmented = divided or separated into parts during growth. 



A STORY OF A SHELL. 




LL people like pretty shells. The savages of 
seacoast countries have used shells for orna- 
ments, and hence for money, for thousands 
of years. Some of these shells are rare, 
and used only by the chiefs; while others 
are more common, and are used by all 
the tribes. 

As people grow wiser, they still admire 
the shells for their beauty; but they then 
begin to study how they are made; what 
kind of an animal lives in a certain shell; 
what is the food of 
the animal; where 



and how it lives; 
who are its enemies; 
how it protects itself, 
and hundreds of oth- 
er things about the 
shell and its builder. 

We have, all along this 
coast, a very common shell 
which we call by a name 
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which may look hard to you. It is the Purpura 
crispata, Chem, Let us see what the name means. 
Purpura is the Latin for purple; for the Purpuras 
that were first named were purple in color. But 
wlien people found that there were Purpuras which 
were brown, white, orange, or other colors, they 
still called them " purples." 

Oiispata means crisped, or covered with sharp 
knifelike frills; for this shell is not so smooth as 
other Purpuras, Now, we call a boy John Smith, 
putting his family name last. But if he were a 
shell, we should call him Smith John, putting his 
family or general name first and his special or spe- 
cific name last. 

The Chem. that follows the name of Purpura cris- 
pata is a contraction of the name of Chemnitz, who 
was the German naturalist who first described and 
named the Purpura anspata; so we call him the 
" authority " for the name. 

So you will find that all known shells h^ve names 
with three parts. The first name tells the genus to 
which the shell belongs, and we write this with a 
capital letter. The second name tells the species, 
and is not written with a capital, unless it plainly 
comes from the name of a person or a place. The 
last part of the name is the authority, and is usually 
added because many shells are given one name by 
one writer and another name by another writer. 
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For example, our Purpura cnspata, Chem. was also 
named Purpura leduca (milky white), Esch,, by the 
man who abused our California poppy by letting it 
be called after himself. 

Now, to study any shell, we must begin with its 
eggs and watch its growth from its birth to its death. 
Patient observation, day after day, with a written 
and dated record of what you see, is the only way 
to really know about shells. 

You go down to the beach at low tide and hunt 
for your Purpura crispatas. Here are some clinging 
to the side of this rock, closely packed together. 
They are laying their eggs, fertilizing them, and 
protecting them, in a measure, by their bodies from 
•other inhabitants of the sea who like eggs for 
breakfast. 

You find the eggs in little capsules, or bags, which 
•look very much like yellow oats stuck on end thickly 
over the rock. With your naicroscope you find that 
each of these capsules contains from twenty to fifty 
.eggs, which will hatch out in a certain number of 
weeks, if somebody does not destroy them. If you 
watch carefully, you may see the eggs laid, a ease- 
ful at a time. 

You note the date, marking. the cases you saw 
laid. -Day after day you visit them; or you may 
be able to put them into a house aquarium, where 
you can watch them independent of the tides. You 
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collect the Purpv/ras of various ages. You note their 
wonderful variety of colors, and you are confronted 
with unsolved problems of why some are red, others 
white, brown, orange, blue, lavender, orange, lemon, 
or banded in such wonderful ways. 

You discover places where the crispata are not 
crisped, but have smooth shells, and you try to find 
if there is anything in the location which makes 
the lines of growth sharp or smooth ; whether rough 
or smooth rocks, abrupt or gradual descent to low 
water, causes this wide range of variation. 

You see your purple friend in danger, because 
Madam Crab has decided on having a purple tea, 
and when you next pick up the shell, you find it has 
a new tenant in the shape of a hermit-crab, who saw 
a house which suited his size and strength to carry 
better than the house he was in. So he has left the 
one and moved into the other — a clear case of forci- 
ble entry and detainer. 

You discover that your friends the Purpuras do 
not have good reputations among the oyster-growers. 
You find empty clam-shells, with a little round, 
smooth hole bored through one side. You wonder 
if Purpura crispata likes clam chowder, and if he 
knows how to open oysters, and what uses that long, 
slender, raspy tongue, protected by a fleshy foot, 
could be put to, if hunger demanded and chance 
afforded an opportunity. 
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The mussels which made you sick seem to agree 
with Mr. Purpura^s health, and you learn that he 
does not object to barnacles, nor even disdain an 
occasional dead fish, and you have less sympathy 
for him the next time you see Mr. Starfish slowly 
moving towards a cluster of Purpuras, and you do 
not raise a protecting hand to prevent Madam Crab 
from seizing Mr. Purpura, inserting her strong claw 
under the horny operculum, or door, which is a pro- 
tection against weaker enemies than this, and you 
absolutely enjoy seeing the fleshy foot of poor Pur- 
pura dragged out of the shell and devoured before 
your eyes. 

You hunt up what other folks have written about 
the Purpuras. You read the stories of the Phoeni- 
cians and their famous Tyrian dye, whose indelible 
color still delights the eye. You find the material 
for this dye, the royal purple, in a small band on the 
lower surface of the mantle. Its color is yellowish, 
but, exposed to the direct rays of the sun, it turns 
to a golden yellow, then to green, and, last of all, 
to purple or violet, and it has, while changing, a 
delightful smell, somewhat like asafetida. 

You do not forget to study the cousins of Purpura 
crispata, too, — the Purpura saxicola, or rockdweller; 
P. canaliculata, whose little canals make its surface 
like a rough file; and dozens of other near and dis- 
tant relations. 
c 
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You dissect the animal, and study its parts and 
their uses; and the more you learn, the more you 
find to learn, and the more you will enjoy what you 
have learned. Observe, compare, think, and you 
will be worthy to wear the royal purple. 



BLACKBOARD WORDS. 

Capsules (kftp'sules), Purpura (pttr'pu-rft), fertilizatiort 
(f6r-tl-ll-zft'shun), sympathy (sln[i'p&-thy), asafettda (fts-&- 
fSt'I-dft). aquarium (&-kwfi'rX-ttm), barnacle (bar'nft-k'l). 



Purpura = a genus of marine gastropods, having a rough 

and thick shell. 
Fertilization = the act of making productive. 
Tyrian dye = a celebrated purple dye, prepared in ancient 

Tyre from several moUusks, especially lanthina, Murex, 

and Purpura. 
Asafetida = a fetid juice of a large plant of Persia and the 

East Indies. It is used in medicine. 
Clams = bivalve shellfish. 
Aquarium = an artificial pond, in which living specimena 

of aquatic animals or plants are kept 
Indelible = not to be blotted out; incapable of being effaced 

or forgotten. 
Barnacle = a shellfish. 



THE VOICE IN THE SHELL. 
(PAc6e and the I^rofessor an the Beach.) 

Phebe — Here 's a shell brought by the waves 
Up from ocean's sunless caves; 
As I hold it to my ear, 
Whispers of the sea I hear, 
As it laves a mermaid's cell ; 
My rapt fancy marks her well ; 
Flashing eye and amber curls, 
Coral lips and teeth of pearls. 

Now the storm king whistles loud 
Through torn sails and dripping shroud ; 
Wild the — O helpl quick, come here! 
Pull it off, it pinched my earl 
What is the horrid clinging thing? 

Tlie Professor — That's a mollusk; or to bring 
Simpler language to my aid, 
(He won't bite, don't be afraid) 
T is a lovely ceph'lopod ; 
And, though 3'ou mny think it odd, 
Dearest Phebe, it was he 
Whispered to you of the sea. 

— Philip Morse. 



THE STORY OF A GOLD NUGGET. 




JHE story I am about to tell is an 
odd one. I am a native of the 
Sierra. My ancestors, however, 
have lived in all parts of the 
world. Solomon used my rela- 
tives in his temple. Seneca 
;j- built a table with the aid of 
ray yellow cousins. 

My people have been in 
every crown that has graced 
the head of king or queen, except the iron crown. 

There is still some mystery 
about my origin ; but my ex- 
istence, my peculiar qualities, 
my marvelous changes, and 
strange history are scientific 
facts. 

Up near Mt. Shasta is a 
schoolhouse by the side of a 
small stream. For years and 
years I was tossed about and 
mixed with the sharp-edged 
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sand at the bottom of this creek. One day the 
school children came with pans, and dipped me up 
with a lot of this sand, and separated us. They then 
threw the sand away. A large boy, with a gentle 
face and quiet ways, placed me in his hand, and 
called the children up and said, " Look at the pretty 
gold nugget/' 

One girl, whose cheeks were like the wild rose, 
and the sunshine was mixed in her hair, admired 
me so much that the boy said, " You may have it." 

" For my very own?" she asked. 

" Yes," he answered. 

She looked at him gratefully, but did not say 
" Thank you." She did not need to; for he under- 
stood. 

The young girl guarded me very carefully. I 
was hid away in a box. Almost every day she 
would come and look at me, and whisper, " Dear 
John I" which I thought was a queer name for a 
gold nugget. 

It was not long, however, until I was neglected, 
and a man put me in his pocket and carried me 
down town, and sold me to a jeweler. This man 
mixed me up with some particles of the same color 
as myself. They chattered about everything. 

One little fellow said, "I would have been lost in 
the sand, but the quicksilver got me." 

Another one said: " I was hid in a piece of rock 
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with gray and white streaks in it, called quartz — 
not quartSy — a form of silica, and was given a fear- 
ful experience. A ponderous iron hammer crushed 
and ground the rock into atoms. The noise was 
terrible. I tried to get away, but was caught in 
something which I heard the men call amalgam. 
By a refining process I became part of a brick 
which is called bullion." 

Still another particle said : " I was buried in the 
side of a hill, ten feet under ground, and was un- 
mindful of time, when swish I came a stream of 
water from an iron hose and washed me down with 
the red dirt that was about me, until I was finally 
caught with quicksilver." 

When I told them that I was picked out of the 
sand by a boy they all said, in a chorus, " Gh, 
you 're a giant; you 're a nugget I " 

The jeweler picked me up, and, looking at me, 
exclaimed, " You are very bright. You are twenty- 
two carats fine. I '11 put a pin on you and sell you 
for an ornament." 

He took and weighed 
me; then he hammered me 
into the shape of a heart. 
He then put a mark like 
this on a piece of paper: 

Then he fastened it to me, and I was placed in the 
window, where people stopped to look at me. 
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I, of course, was bright enough to observe what 
was going on. Soon a young man came along. I 
recognized him at once as the schoolboy who had 
found me months before. As he looked at me he 
said, " To-morrow is her birthday ! " 

He went into the store and bought me. Then 
he took oflf the paper with " $6 " on it, and put one 
on that contained these words: 




I was anxious to know if the young schoolgirl 
to whom he gave me when I was a nugget would 
be my keeper again. 

The messenger took me elsewhere. I was sur- 
prised at the warm reception I received. She held 
me so close, and pressed me so hard against her 
lips that I was afraid I would hurt her. 

I was in the possession of this young woman for 
years. I saw her married to John and noticed her 
happy and uneventful life. It seemed as though I 
were to be simply a useful ornament until time 
wore me into dust again. 

The unexpected happened. The woman died. 
John moved to the great city by the Golden Gate. 
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I was put away with some other metals — poor 
relatives of mine. My brightness disappeared. I 
became dull, and none of them who had seen me 
before would recognize me. 

Hard times came on. John was in despair. He 
took me one day from the box, and, going down 
the street, he stopped before a sign which read : 



OLD GOLD FOR SALE 



The man looked at me in doubt. He said : " It 
is heavy enough for gold." 

Then he took a bottle of nitric acid and poured 
some over me. Oh, how it did burn wherever it 
touched me ! I turned a greenish color. The old- 
gold dealer gave John a five-dollar gold piece for 
me. I thought, of course, that I would never see 
him again. 

But strange things happen sometimes. It was 
only a little while until I became a part of a lot of 
old gold, and was put into a crucible, and melted and 
mixed with some copper and nickel. And, with 
these cheap and almost worthless relatives, I was 
stamped into a case for a watch. 

In a short time I was doomed to hear the con- 
stant, tick-tock I tick-tock I tick I of the watch. It 
was more than I could stand. If the man would 
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only forget just one night to wind his watch. But 
he was a methodical man, and so the tick-tock! 
went on. 

To my great relief, the man broke his watch, and 
I was sent again to the jeweler with old gold for 
sale. 

This time I did not remain long, but was sent to 
the mint. Here is where money is coined from 
gold. I was melted, and refined by being taken 
away from my coarse relatives. At first I had 
hoped that I would now and always mingle with 
fine gold; but after having been melted and 
stamped so that I bore upon my face the following : 
I found that ninety per cent, 
only was gold; the other ten 
per cent, was copper. I have 



IN GOD WE TRUST 



no aflSnity for copper. I am naturally a simple 
element. All my molecules are the same. The 
excuse for putting the copper with the gold is to 
make it harder. 

As a part of a five-dollar gold piece, I feel I did 
good service to the world. A banker gave me to a 
merchant. The merchant gave me to a minister. 
The minister gave me to a poor washerwoman. 
She bought food for her children with me. The 
grocer bought a ring for his bride. The jeweler 
gave me to his clerk. The clerk sent me to his 
mother, who wept at the kind though tfulness of her 
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son. The mother bought a Bible, and the book- 
seller gave me to a missionary, and I would have 
been taken to China, had not the minister stopped 
to buy a paper just before the steamer sailed, and 
found he had no other change. 

The newsboy gave me to a saloon-man ; and the 
saloon-man gave me to a wholesale liquor-dealer. 

The wholesale liquor- 
dealer gave me to a vine- 
yard ist, who kept me six 
months, and then he 
bought Christmas pres- 
ents for his children; 
and the toy-merchant 
sent me back to the city 
to the wholesale dealer, 
who gave me to his por- 
ter. 

I no sooner touched 
his hand than I recog- 
nized my old friend 
John, who had fished 
me out as a nugget from 
the bottom of the creek 
up at Shasta. The strangest part of the whole 
story is that John seemed to know me, and he went 
direct to a jeweler's and had me made into a ring. 
Then he took the train for Shasta. 



Gold is the only metal of a yel- 
low color. 

Pure gold is the most malleable 
of all metals. One grain may be 
beaten to cover fifty-six square 
inches. 

Gold dissolves when heated 
with strong sulphuric acid, and 
a little nitric acid. 

In England, standard gold con- 
tains 8.33 per cent, of copper. In 
France and the United States, 10 
per cent, copper. 

Th3 extraction of gold from all 
alluvial deposits by cradle, pan, 
sluices, etc., is called placer min- 
ing. 

The application of jets of water,, 
like a stream from the nozzle of 
a fire-engine hose, is called hy- 
dralic mining. 

The use of the stamp-mill for 
separating the gold from rocks, 
is called quartz mining. 
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To my surprise, he went direct to the girl — his 
old schoolmate that had sunshine in her hair and 
called me " Dear John." That night, in the pres- 
ence of a number of people, he put me on the third 
finger of her left hand. Here my story ends. 



BliACKBOABD WORDS. 
Sierra (sS-gr'rS), scientific (si-gn-tTf 'Ik), amalsram (&-m&l'- 
gam), quartz (kwortz), crucible kru'sl-b*l), molecules (mdl'- 
5-kiils), nugget (nttg'gSt), nitric (nrtrlk), origrin (6r'I-jin). 



Nuggret = a native lump of a precious metal. 

Molecules = one of the very small, invisible particles of 
which all matter is supposed to consist. 

Hydraulic minings = a system of mining, in which the force 
of a jet of water is used to wash down a bank of gold- 
bearing gravel or earth. 

Nitric acid = a colorless or yellowish liquid, obtained by 
distilling a nitrate with sulphuric acid. It is a powerfully 
corrosive acid. 




TO THE CX)LORADO DESERT. 

BT MADGE MOBBIS WAGXEB. 

THOU brown, bare-breasted, voiceless mystery. 
Hot Sphinx of nature, cactus-erowned, what 
hast thou done? 
Unclothed and mute as when the groans of chaos 

turned 
Thy naked, burning bosom to the sun. 
The mountain silences have speech, the rivers sing; 
Thou answerest never unto anything. 

Pink-throated lizards pant in thy slim shade, 
The horned-toad runs rustling in the heat; 
The shadowy, gray coyote, born afraid, 
Steals to some brackish spring and laps, and prowls 
Away, and howls, and howls, and howls, and howls, 
Until the solitude is shaken with an added loneli- 
ness. 

Thy sharp mescal shoots up a giant stalk. 
Its century of yearning to the sunburnt skies, 
And drips rare honey from the lips 
Of yellow waxen flowers, and dies. 
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Some lengthwise, sun-dried shapes with feet and 

hands, 
And thirsty mouths pressed on the sweltering sands, 
Mark here and there a gruesome, graveless spot, 
Where some one drank thy scorching hotness, and is 

not. 
God must have made thee in His anger and forgot. 




>^ ^^^ 
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DON CX)YOTE. 




'ATRANS (the howlers) is the specific name 
of the coyote branch of the dog family. 
Although very near relatives, coyotes, 
wolves, and dogs are not on 
speaking terms. 
Wolves are among the wild- 
ly est, wariest, and most widely 
removed from human associa- 
tion of all animals. There are 
red, black, white, and gray 
wolves. 

The Canis lupus lives in 
many countries. Its average 
length is about four feet six 
inches, and it stands nearly 
two feet high at the shoul- 
der. It is a little higher be- 
hind than before. The size 
varies. The French wolf is 
smaller than the German; 
the Russian larger and fiercer 
than the American wolf. 
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As a rule, the wolf degenerates within the tropics. 
According to Huxley, Ganis paUipes, the Indian 
form, approaches the jackal. Another authority 
says, " The coyote, Cants latrans, replaces the jackal 
of the new world." 

Wolves are very strong. Their speed is great. 
The tireless gallop of the wolf is often mentioned 
in literature. 

The wolf figures in the legends, myths, romance, 
and history of the Old World. One writer called 
them " the hunting-dogs 



Coyote.— The scientific name 
of the Coyote is CanU latrans. It 
is a carnivorous animal. Its 
range is on the west coast of 
North America. It lives to be 
about twenty years of age. 

The Coyote has long thin legs, 
and is a swift runner. In drink- 
ing it laps the water. 



of the Lord." But, as a 
rule, wolves are consid- 
ered as objects of hate, 
horror, and evil. 

There is nothing in 
standard imaginative lit- 
erature, unless there is some foundation of fact. It - 
is certain, says Porter, that packs once howled about 
Paris and tore people to pieces in her streets ; that 
they ravaged and killed man and beast in every 
part of Western Europe. It is not the accident of 
idle fancy that pictured gaunt gray wolves, dripping 
with blood, that bore spirits of death upon Northern 
battlefields. 

Very little good has ever been said about wolves. 
It is true that in the fabled founders of Rome the 
wolf was the protector of helpless innocence, in 
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nursing Romulus and Remus. In Hiawatha, there 
is the pretty tale of the " wolf brother." 

With southern tribes of Indians in this country 
the coyote is the guardian spirit. 

It is related that the Indians have respect for 
the coyote, on account of its great smartness. An 
Indian legend says a coyote one time made a bet 
with a bear and won it. 

The coyote of the Pacific Slope has been described 
by three Western poets, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, 
and Madge Morris. In this literature the coyote is 
not pictured as in league with Satan, as is the wolf 
in the folk-lore of the Old World. 

" There is," says Schoolcraft, " something doleful, 
as well as terrific in the howling of wolves." A 
coyote's voice is peculiarly hideous. Latrans means 
a howler, and the coyote has the facility to howl in 
such a manner that an impression is made of several 
voices instead of one. He is a natural ventriloquist. 

He is also a thief, and is smart enough to escape 
being caught. 

The coyote eats rabbits, ground-squirrels, lambs, 
chickens, and turkeys. His fleetness and shrewd- 
ness in catching the jack-rabbit is remarkable. 

Unlike wolves, whose breeding-places are in caves 
or clefts of rocks, beneath trees, or within any 
natural recess, coyotes dig burrows in the open, and 
are seldom if ever inmates of the forest. 
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The coyote lives about the same number of years 
as the dog. 

The coyote has a gentle, timid face. People who 
know the coyote personally, however, know that 




The Coyote. 
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there is underneath the timid exterior a orave 
spirit. • 

Of course, the coyote visits ranches at night, and 
frightens children by his hideous howls, and in the 
day skulks through the chaparral and cacti. He 
will, however, stand under fire, and will fight and 
steal with wonderful audacity. They do everything 
that requires enterprise, courage, judgment, and 
skill. 

J. Hampden Porter relates the following: " I saw 
as much. of the temper of coyotes in their natural 
state towards man as it is possible for anybody to 
see at one time. I was hurt in front of General 
Treveixo's cavalry brigade, then holding the line of 
the Rio Caiia Dulce. When consciousness returned, 
horse and arms were gone, and the bushes around 
swarmed with coyotes. 

" There may not, however, have been so many as 
there appeared to me, and the same one was prob- 
ably seen several times. 

" The thirst that always follows the loss of blood 
and the heat of the sun were distressing. Neither 
was the attention of the coyotes pleasant, while dis- 
abled. An overhanging bank lay near, and was 
reached with great difficulty. Here one could lean 
up against the bank and contemplate them from a 
shady place. 

" They behaved very curiously, and if the attend- 
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ant circumstances had been conducive to mirth, 
their spiteful antics, the pretenses of attacks they 
made, the absurd way in which some of them 
assumed the air of boldness would have been 
amusing. 

" It was plain that they looked upon me, blood- 
soaked and weak, as prey. They were in a high 
state of excitement. Their eyes sparkled ; the long 
hair about their necks bristled. They made short 
runs around the position. They pushed each other 
and howled in every cadence of their infernal voices. 
Also, some showed the rest how the thing ought to 
be done. 

"A rush would have been fatal, but it was not 
made. Nevertheless, they grew bolder, and when 
relief arrived they had gathered around in the open* 
What would have happened when night came is not 
written." 

A few years ago the Legislature passed a law that 
gave to each man who killed a coyote five dollars. 
The law required that the scalp and both ears had 
to be deposited with the proper ofiicials before the 
money was paid. This resulted in the killing of a 
great many coyotes. 

The farmers, however, suflTered more from the 
increase of tli.e pests that the coyotes destroyed for 
their food than they had from the coyotes them- 
selves, .. ^ : * ; , ;. 
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It is a curious law that each animal has its place 
in the economy of nature. For instance, if the 
animals that feed upon rabbits and their young 
were removed, rabbits would multiply so rapidly 
that the billions of them would destroy the vegeta- 
tion of the country. 

Charles Frederick Holder gives the following ac- 
count of an exciting coyote hunt : " To the lover of 
cross-country riding, the coyote has a decided value, 
taking the place in this country of the Eastern fox, 
and affording fine sport, either with foxhounds or 
greyhounds. 

" Here, large greyhounds are used in the hunt- 
ing, and several fine packs are kept by gentlemen 
who love this venturesome sport. The Southern 
California winter is an open season ; from Decem- 
ber to May the ground is carpeted with green and 
overrun with wild flowers, and this is the popular 
hunting-time. 

" One early morning in February, a party of well- 
mounted ladies and gentlemen might have been 
seen riding down through the Pasadena suburbs 
toward the Mission hills. The great peaks of San 
Antonio, San Bernardino, and San Jacinto, white 
with snow, seemed to liang in the clear air. They 
were suggestive of winter; but the horses were wad- 
ing through yellow violets, creamcups, and blue- 
eyes, while the wild forget-me-not filled the air with 
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fragrance and splashed the mesa with mimic fields 
of snow. 

"The song of innumerable birds was on every side; 
from down the valley came the soft jangle of mission 
bells, and a little later the melodious blast of a horn, 
as the host and his pack came out of a neighboring 
orange-grove. 

" A few moments in greetings, renewing acquaint- 
ance with the dogs, tightening cinches, and the hunt 
moved away down through a large vineyard toward 
the hills. 

"A faint haze clung to the ground, giving every 
object a slight exaggerated appearance; and soon, 
far ahead, could be seen an animal that looked like 
a gigantic dog. It stood for a minute on a little 
knoll, eyeing the party curiously, then slunk swiftly 
away. Like so many arrows, the dogs and horses 
shot ahead amid a wild jangle of bits and spurs and 
pounding hoofs. 

Thedogs — fine animals in dun, white, black, fawn, 
and tan — stretched out in long lines, moving like 
machines, at marvelous speed. Out into a plowed 
field dashed the hunt, over the ditch, down with a 
rush, and over into a wash, dodging the cactus, and 
with a wild scramble up the opposite side and away 
through the luxuriant alfilaria. 

" Don Coyote was settling down to his work. At 
first he cast several glances over his shoulder to take 
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in the situation, but now he was sweeping on with 
the speed of the wind, his bushy tail straight out 
behind, his ears back, and his sharp nose cutting 
the air like a knife. 

" Silently the pack come on, gaining inch by inch ; 
now widening out, now relieving one another, ever 
gaining. For the horses the pace was terrific. Not 
a mile had been covered before the field was well 
thinned out. A riderless horse was in the fore, and 
stragglers were everywhere. But directly behind the 
master of the hounds a little group of riders kept 
the pace. 

" Now the coyote turns into a vineyard ; is flanked 
by a blue dog, and dashes into a forest of mustard, 
the golden tops of which seem to engulf horses and 
riders. Out they come in a grand burst, and down 
a little road to the mesa again. Another horse goes 
down in the high grass that hides a gully. 

" The coyote is now dashing down into a wash — 
a last trick; but he has California horses behind 
him, and riders who have forgotten their necks, and 
over the edge and down the steep incline they rush 
with an exultant shout, and away, with Don Coyote 
on the smooth, wind-blown mesa, not fifty yards 
ahead. He is discouraged and glances askance at 
the fates behind. 

" The end is coming. The level country gives 
the horses fresh courage, and they sweep madly on. 
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Suddenly from out the pack a long-limbed blue 
dog seems to shoot. The coyote turns for a second, 
snaps viciously, and — is lost, the entire pack upon 
him. 

" But the chicken-thief is no craven. He turns 
on his back and fights with the ferocity of a wolf, 
biting and snapping, the sharp click ! click ! of his 
white teeth sounding ominously. The pack, until 
now silent, break into a pandemonium of sounds, 
and the real ferocity of the greyhound is demon- 
strated. 

" Don Coyote fights well, and goes down only after 
leaving his mark on every dog. The master of the 
hounds rushes into the melee and saves the game. 
The run is over, and the brush soon hangs upon the 
saddle of the first lady in. 

" Such is the nearest approach to fox-hunting to 
be had in California. The sport with foxhounds is 
almost as exciting, though the pace is not so rapid. 
There are no fences to take, but the pace, either 
after coyotes or hares, is a race from start to finish, 
and the country must be taken as one finds it. 

" Eastern hunt clubmen look upon the sport as 
dangerous for ladies, but in the records of the hunt 
clubs of the San Gabriel valley there have been few 
accidents and no tragedies." 
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BliACKBOARB TVORDS. 
Coyote (kf5-te or ki-6l'), carnivopotts (kftr-nJv'o-rtts), 
skulkingr (sktilk'ing), ventplloquist (v6n-triro-kwIst), San 
Jacinto (ha-sliy-to), melee (ma-l&'), askance (ft-skans'), mesa 
(ma-sA), chaparral (cha-p&r-r&V), squirrel (skwer'rfil), prai- 
rie (pra'rl). 



Canis = a genus of carnivorous mammals, including dog^s and 

wolves. 
Latrans = a barker or howler. 

Cactus = a plant of the same order as the prickly pear. 
Carnivorous = feeding on flesh. 
Suburbs = a region adjoining a city ; the outer part. 
liupus = name of species of European wolf. 
Craven = coward. 
Mesa = a high tableland. 
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COYOTE. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

BLOWN out of the prairie in twilight and dew, 
Half bold and half timid, yet lazy all through ; 
Loath ever to leave, and yet fearful to stay. 
He limps in the clearing, an outcast in gray. 

A shade on the stubble, a ghost by the wall, 
Now leaping, now limping, now risking a fall. 
Lop-eared and large-jointed, but ever alway 
A thoroughly vagabond outcast in gray. 

Here, Carlo, old fellow, — he's one of your kind, — 
Go, seek him, and bring him in out of the wind. 
What ! snarling, my Carlo ! So even dogs may 
Deny their own kin in the outcast in gray. 

Well, take what you will, — though it be on the si 3% 
Marauding, or begging, — I shall not ask why; 
But will call it a dole, just to help on his way 
A four-footed friar in orders of gray ! 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CX)YOTE. 

BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 

I HEARD a tale, long, long ago. 
Where I had gone apart to pray 
By Shasta's pyramid of snow. 

That touches me unto this day. 
I know the fashion is to say 
An Arab tale, an Orient lay ; 

But when the grocer rings my gold 
On counter, flung from greasy hold, 
He cares not from Acadian vale 
It comes, or savage mountain chine; — 
But this the Shastan tale: 

Once in the olden, golden days 
When men and beasts companied, when 

All went in peace about their ways 
Nor God had hid His face from men 

Because man slew his brother beast 

To make his most unholy feast, 
A gray coyote, monkish cowled, 
Upraised his face and wailed and howled 
The while he made his patient round; 

For lo I the red men all lay dead, 
Stark, frozen on the ground. 

08 
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The very dogs had fled the storm, 
A mother with her long, strong hair 

Bound tight about her baby's form, 
Lay frozen, all her body bare, 

Her last shred held her babe in place ; 

Her last breath warmed her baby's face. 
Then, as the good monk laid the snow 
Above this mother loving so. 
He heard God from the mount above 

Speak through the clouds and loving say : 
" Yea, all is dead but Love." 

*^ So take up Love and cherish her, 

And seek the white man with all speed, 

And keep Love warm within thy fur ; 
For oh, he needeth love indeed. 

Take all and give him freely, all 

Of love you find, or great or small ; 
For he is very poor in this. 
So poor he scarce knows what love is." 
The gray monk took Love in his paws 

And sped, a ghostly streak of gray. 
To where the white man was. 

But man uprose, enraged to see 

A gaunt wolf track his new-hewn town. 

He called his dogs, and angrily 

He brought his flashing rifle down. 
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Then God said : " On his hearthstone lay 
The seed of Love, and come away ; 
The seed of Love, 't is needed so, 
And pray that it may grow and grow." 
And so the gray monk crept at night 
And laid Love down, as God had said, 
A faint and feeble light. 

So faint, indeed, the cold hearthstone 

. It seemed would chill starved Love to death; 

And so the monk gave all his own 

And crouched and fanned it with his breath 
Until a red cock crowed for day. 
Then God said : ** Rise up, — come away." 

The beast obeyed, but yet looked back 

All day along his lonely track; 

For he had left his all in all. 
His own Love, for that famished Love 
Seemed so exceeding small. 

And God said : " Look not back again.'' 
But ever, w^here a campfire burned, 

And he beheld strong, burly men 

At meat, he sat him down and turned 

His face to wail and wail and mourn 

The Love laid on that cold hearthstone. 
Then God was angered, and God said: 
" Be thou a beggar then ; thy head 
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Hath been a fool, but thy swift feet, 
Because they bore sweet Love, shall be 
The fleetest of all fleet." 

And ever still about the camp, 
By chine or plain, in heat or hail, 

A homeless, hungry, hounded tramp, 
The gaunt coyote keeps his wail. 

And ever as he wails he turns 

His head, look back and yearns and yearns 
For lost Love, laid that wintry day 
To warm a hearthstone far away. 
Poor loveless, homeless beast ! I keep 

Your lost Love warm for you, and, too, 
A canon cool and deep. 
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THE LITTLE GOLD MINERS OF THE SIERRA* 

*• Surely there is a vein for the silver^ and 
a place for the gold where they fine it,** 

THEIR mother had died crossing the Plains, and 
their father had had a leg broken by a wagon- 
wheel passing over it as they descended the Sierra, 
and he was for a long time after reaching the mines 
miserable, lame, and poor. 

The eldest boy, Jim Keene, as I remember him, 
was a bright little fellow, but wild as an Indian and 
full of mischief. The next eldest child, Madge, was 
a girl of ten, her father's favorite, and she was 
wild enough, too. 

The youngest was Stumps. Poor, timid, starved 
Little Stumps! I never knew his real name. But 
he was the baby, and hardly yet out of petticoats. 
And he was very short in the legs, very short in the 
body, very short in the arms and neck; and so he 
was called Stumps because he looked it. 

In fact he seemed to have stopped growing 
entirely. Oh, you don't know how hard the old 
Plains were on everybody, when we crossed them 
in ox-wagons, and it took more than half a year to 
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make the journey! The little children, those that 
did not die, turned brown, like the Indians, in that 
long, dreadful journey of seven months, and stopped 
growing for a time. 

For the first month or so after reaching the 
Sierras, old Mr. Keene limped about among the 
mines trying to learn the mystery of finding gold 
and the art of digging. But at last, having grown 
strong enough, he went to work for wages, to get 
bread for his half-wild little ones — for they were 
destitute indeed. 

Things seemed to move on well then. Madge 
cooked the simple meals, and Little Stumps clung 
to her dress with his little pinched brown hand 
wherever she went, while Jim whooped it over the 
hills and chased jack-rabbits as if he were a grey- 
hound. He would climb trees, too, like a squirrel. 
And, oh! it was deplorable — but how he could 
swear I 

At length some of the miners, seeing the boy 
must come to some bad end if not taken care of, 
put their heads and their pockets together, and sent 
the children to school. This school was a mile 
away over the beautiful brown hills, a long, pleasant 
walk under the green California oaks. 

Well, Jim would take the little tin dinner-bucket, 
and his slate, and all their books under his arm 
and go booming ahead about half a mile in advance, 
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while Madge, with brown Little Stumps clinging to 
her side like a burr, would come stepping along the 
trail under the oak-trees. 

But if a jack-rabbit, or a deer, or a fox crossed 
Jim's path, no matter how late it was, or how the 
teacher had threatened him, he would drop books, 
lunch, slate and all, and spitting on his hands and 
rolling up his sleeves, would bound away after it, 
yelling like a wild Indian. 

And some days, so fascinating was the chase, Jim 
did not appear at the schoolhouse at all; and, of 
course, Madge and Stumps played truant, too. 

Sometimes a week together would pass and the 
Keene children would not be seen at the school- 
house. Visits from the schoolmaster produced no 
lasting effect. The children would come for a day 
or two, then be seen no more. The schoolmaster 
and their father at last had a serious talk about the 
matter. 

"What can I do with him?" said Mr. Keene. 

" You '11 have to put him to work," said the school- 
master. "Set him to hunting nuggets instead of 
bird's-nests. I guess what the boy wants is some 
honest means of using his strength. He *s a good 
boy, Mr, Keene; don't despair of him. Jim would 
be proud to be an 'honest miner.' Jim 's a good 
boy, Mr. Keene." 

" Well, then, thank you, Schoolmaster," said Mr. 

E 
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Keene. "Jim's a good boy; and Madge is good^ 
Mr. Schoolmaster; and poor starved and stunted 
motherless Little Stumps, he 's as good as gold, Mr. 
Schoolmaster. And I want to be a mother to 'em 
— I want to be a father and mother to 'em all, Mr. 
Schoolmaster. And I '11 follow your advice, I 'IL 
put 'em all to work a-huntin' for gold." 

The next day, away up on the hillside under a 
pleasant oak, where the air was sweet and cool, and 
the ground soft and dotted over with flowers, the 
tender-hearted old man that wanted to be " father 
and mother both," located a claim. 

The flowers were kept fresh by a little stream of 
waste water from the ditch that girded the brow of 
the hill above. Here he set a sluice-box and put 
his three little miners at work with pick, pan, and 
shovel. There he left them and limped back to his. 
own place in the mine below. 

And how they did work! And how pleasant it 
was here under the broad boughs of the oak, with 
the water rippling through the sluice on the soft,, 
loose soil which they shoveled into the long sluice- 
box I They could see the mule-trains going and 
coming, and the cloudsof dust far below which told 
them the stage was whirling up the valley. 

But Jim kept steadily on at his work day after 
day. Even though jack-rabbits and squirrels ap- 
peared on the very scene, he would not leave till,. 
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like the rest of the honest miners, he could shoulder 
his pick and pan and go down home with the setting 
sun. 

Sometimes the men who had tried to keep the 
children at school, would come that way, and with 
a sly smile, talk very wisely about whether or not 
the new miners would "strike it" under the cool 
oak among the flowers on the hill. But Jim never 
stopped to talk much. He dug and wrestled away, 
day after day, up to his waist in the pit. 

One Saturday evening the old man limped up the 
hillside to help the young miners " clean up." 

He sat down at the head of the sluice-box and 
gave directions how they should turn off the most 
of the water, wash down the "tailings" very low, 
lift up the "riffle," brush down the "apron," and 
finally set the pan in the lower end of the "sluice- 
tail" and pour in the quicksilver to gather up and 
hold the gold. 

"What for you put your hand in de water for, 
papa?" queried Little Stumps, who had left off his 
work, which consisted mainly of pulling flowers 
and putting them in the sluice-box to see them float 
away. He was sitting by his father's side, and he 
looked up in his face as he spoke. 

"Hush, child," said the old man softly, as he again 
dipped his thumb and finger in his vest pocket as 
if about to take snuff. But he did not take snuff. 
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Again his hand was reached down to the rippling 
water at the head of the sluice-box. He was "salt- 
ing" the mine to keep Jim in heart. And this time 
curious but obedient Little Stumps was silent. 

Suddenly there was a shout, such a shout from 
Jim as the hills had not heard since he was a school- 




The Excitement at the Flume. 

boy. He had found the "color." "Two colors! 
three, four, five — a dozen!" 

The boy shouted like a Modoc, threw down the 
brush and scraper, and kissed his little sister over 
and over, and cried as he did so; then he whispered 
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softly to her as he again took up his brush and 
scraper, that it was "for papa — all for poor papa"; 
that he did not care for himself, but he did want to 
help "poor tired and crippled papa." But papa did 
not seem to be excited so very much. 

The little miners were now continually wild with 
excitement. They were up and at work Monday 
morning at dawn. The men, who were in the 
father's tender secret, congratulated the children 
heartily and made them presents of several small 
nuggets to add to their little hoard. 

In this way they kept steadily at work for half 
the summer. All the gold was given to papa to keep. 
Papa weighed it each week, and I suppose secretly 
congratulated himself that he was getting back 
about as much as he put in. 

Before quite the end of the third month, Jim 
struck a thin bed of blue gravel. The miners, who 
had been happily chuckling and laughing among 
themselves to think how they had managed to keep 
Jim out of mischief, began to look at each other and 
wonder how in the world blue gravel ever got up 
there on the hill. And in a few days more fhere 
was a well-defined bed of blue gravel, too; and not 
one of the miners could make it out. 

One Saturday evening shortly after, as the old 
man weighed their gold, he caught his breath, 
started, and stood u > straight; straighter than he 
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had stood since he had crossed the Plains. Then 
he hastily left the cabin. He went up the hill to 
the children's claim almost without limping. Then 
he took a pencil and an old piece of a letter, and 
wrote out a notice and tacked it up on the big oak- 
tree, claiming those mining claims, according to 
miners' law, for the three children. A couple of 
miners laughed as they went by in the twilight, to 
see what he was doing; and he laughed with them. 
But as he limped on down the hill he smiled. 

That night as he sat at supper, he told the chil- 
dren that as they had been such faithful and indus- 
trious miners, he was going to give each of them a 
present, besides a little gold to spend as they pleased. 

So he went up to the store and bought Jim a red 
shirt, long black and bright gum boots, a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a belt. He also bought each of 
the other children some pretty trappings, and gave 
each a dollar's worth of gold-dust. Madge and 
Stumj>s handed their gold back to "poor papa." But 
Jim was crazy with excitement. He put on his new 
clothes and went forth to spend his dollar. And 
what do you suppose he bought? I hesitate to tell 
you. But what he bought was a pipe and a paper 
of tobacco! 

That red shirt, that belt and broad-brimmed hat, 
together with the shiny top boots, had been too 
much for Jim's balance. How could a man — he 
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spoke of himself as a man now — how could a man 
be an *' honest miner" and not smoke a pipe? 

And now, with his manly clothes and his manly 
pipe, he was to be so happy I He had all that went 
to make up "the honest miner." True, he did not 
let his father know about the pipe. He hid it under 
his pillow at night. He meant to have his first 
smoke at the sluice-box, as a miner should. 

Monday morning he was up with the sun and 
ready for his work. His father, who worked down 
the Gulch, had already gone before the children had 
finished their breakfast. So now Jim filled his 
brand-new pipe very leisurely; and with as much 
calm unconcern as if he had been smoking for forty 
years, he stopped to scratch a match on the door as 
he went out. ^ 

From under his broad hat he saw his little sister 
watching him, and he fairly swelled with import- 
ance as Stumps looked up at him with childish 
wonder. Leaving Madge to wash the few tin dishes 
and follow as she could with Little Stumps, he 
started on up the hill, pipe in mouth. 

He met several miners, but he puffed away like 
a tug-boat against the tide, and went on. His bright 
new boots whetted and creaked together, the warm 
wind lifted the broad brim of his sombrero, and his 
bright new red shirt was really beautiful, with the 
green grass and oaks for a background — and so this 
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brave young man climbed the hill to his mine. Ah, 
he was so happy ! 

Suddenly, as he approached the claim, his knees 
began to smite together, and he felt so weak he 
could hardly drag one foot after the other. He 
threw down his pick, he began to tremble and spin 
around. The world seemed to be turning over 
and over, and he trying in vain to hold on to it. 
He jerked the pipe from his teeth, and throwing 
it down on the bank, he tumbled down, too, and 
clutching at the grass with both hands tried hard, 
oh! so hard, to hold the world from slipping from 
under him. 

"Oh, Jim, you are white as snow!" cried Madge 
as she came up. 

" White as 'er sunshine, an' blue, an' green, too, 
sisser. Look at brurrer 'all colors,'" piped Little 
Stumps pitifully. 

" Oh, Jim, Jim — brother Jim, what is the matter? " 
sobbed Madge. 

"Sunstroke," murmured the young man, smiling 
grimly, like a true Californian. " No ; it is not sun- 
stroke; it 's — it 's cholera," he added in dismay over 
his falsehood. 

Poor boy! he was sorry for this second lie, too. 
He fairly groaned in agony of body and soul. 

Oh, how he did hate that pipe ! How he did want 
to get up and jump on it and smash it into a thou- 
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sand pieces! But he could not get up or turn 
around or move at all without betraying his un- 
manly secret. 

A couple of miners came up, but Jim feebly 
begged them to go. 

"Sunstroke," whispered the sister. 

"No; tolera," piped poor Little Stumps. 

"Get out! Leave me!" groaned the young red- 
shirted miner of the Sierra. 

The biggest of the two miners bent over him a 
moment. 

" Yas; it 's both," he muttered. " Cholera-nicotine- 
fantum!" Then he looked at his partner and 
winked wickedly. Without a word, he took the 
limp young miner up in his arms and bore him 
down the hill to his father's cabin, while Stumps 
and Madge ran along at either side, and tenderly 
and all the time kept asking what was good for 
"cholera." 

The other old "honest miner" lingered behind to 
pick up the baleful pipe, which he knew was some- 
where there; and when the little party was far 
enough down the hill, he took it up and buried it 
in his own capacious pocket with a half-sorrowful 
laugh. "Poor little miner! " he sighed. 

"Don't ever swear any more. Windy," pleaded 
the boy to the miner who had carried him down the 
hill, as he leaned over him, " and don't ever lie. I 
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am going to die, Windy, and I should like to be 
good. Windy, it am'< sunstroke; it's" — 

" Hush your mouth ! " growled Windy. " I know 
what 't is! We We left it on the hill." 

The boy turned his face to the wall. The con- 
viction was strong upon him that he was going 
to die. The world spun round now very, very fast 
indeed. Finally, half-rising in bed, he called Little 
Stumps to his side. 

"Stumps, dear, good Little Stumps, if I die don't 
you never, never try for to smoke; for that 's what 's 
the matter with me. No, Stumps — dear little 
brother Stumps — don't you never try for to go the 
whole of * the honest miner,' for it can't be did by 
a boy ! We 're nothing but boys, you and I, Stumps 
— Little Stumps." 

He sank back in bed and Little Stumps and his 
sister cried and cried, and kissed him and kissed 
him. 

The miners who had gathered around loved him 
now, every one, for daring to tell the truth and 
take the shame of his folly so bravely. 

"I 'm going to die. Windy," groaned the boy. 

Windy could stand no more of it. He took Jim's 
hand with a cheery laugh. " Get well in half an 
hour," said he, "now that you've out with the 
truth." 

And so he did. By the time his father came home 
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he was sitting up; and he ate breakfast the next 
morning as if nothing had happened. But he never 
could smoke any more as long as he lived. And he 
never lied, and he never swore any more. 

The mine? Oh ! I almost forgot. Well, that blue 
dirt M^as the old bed of the stream, and it was ten 
times richer than where the miners were all at work 
below. Struck it? I should say so! Ask any of 
the old Sierra miners about " The Children's Claim," 
if you want to hear just how rich they struck it. 




THE OPENING OF THE CALIFORNIA POPPIES. 

BY MADGE MORRIS WAGNER. 

TO west and below where the snow summit looms, 
Stood an army of pike-pointed lances of green, 
So slenderly fashioned they scarce could be seen; 
How could they — such lilliput lances of green? 
The plains and the foothills were spotted all over 
With pieds of blue cammas and " purple-top " 

plumes, 
And blushes of bloom of the clover, 
And smelled sweet as bee-bread ; 
But the meadow-lark laughed in his ripple of tune. 
For the meadow-lark guessed what would happen 

at noon. 
There were stamens of gold and petals of flame. 
Rolled up in each cute little conical cap, 
That slowly slipped up, and slipped up till it came 
Off chuck at the top with a snap ; 
And the petals unrolled, flame, orange, and gold, 
And airily, fairily, swung on the stem. 
Till the land was afire with the color of them. 
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ANALYSIS. 

In the study of flowers, have the children And out for 
themselves as many interesting things as possible. The fol- 
lowing analysis will be helpful for the systematic arrange- 
ment of facts : 

1. Root: 

2. Stem: (a) Glass ; (&) Character ; 

(c) Direction ; (d) Height 

3. Ijeaves: (a) Arrangement ; 

(6) Kind ; (c) Form ; 

{(I) Margin 

4. Inflorescence : » 

6. Calyx: (a) Color ,; (6) Form ; 

(c) Attachment 

6. Corolla: (a) Color ; (6) Form ; 

(c) Attachment 

7. Stamens: (a) Number..... ; 

(6) How united ; (c) Att€u;hment 

8. Pistil: (a) Number ; (6) No. of cells 

9. Ovary: (a) No. of cells ; (6) Attachment 

10. Ppult: (a) Kind 

Other information about this plant. 
78 



DRAWINGS. 



Class: Family: 

Name: (a) Scientific ; (6) Common.. 

Where found: Date: 
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A FAMILY OF POPPIES. 



AT a time I know not when, and from a place I 
.x!x. know not where, a number of poppies marched 
out on the phiins of the San Joaquin Valley, pulled 
off their conical-shaped caps and turned their tents 
of gold upside down. 

The boy who wrote an essay on the poppy and 
said it grew out of the gold 
nuggets in the ground had a 
unique theory; but if you 
pull a poppy up by the roots 
it is doubtful if you "will find 
a gold nugget. 

It will be all right for you 
to try. The only way to find 
out truth is to investigate. 

The poppies were a merry 
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family. The little poppies grew SO pletififul tTiai 
the- larger poppies were compelled to drop their 
petals so that the sunshine could get to the little 
folks." * "' • '.- • ^ " 

The green baby waits patiently the time when it 
shall wear a conical-shaped cap. The origin of the 
seed, its growth, and the care 
that the mother flower gives 
its young, the fertilization, 
germination, arid develop- 
ment of the poppy, are all 
very interesting.. ' 

One day a stranger came 
into the camp of the poppies. 
Our chief, the poppy with the 
great golden petals, saluted 
the stranger with the re- 
mark, " Good-morning. Will you kindly tell me 
your name?" 

" My name is ^Pupaver somniferum,^ " 
" Well, what a name I Where are you from?" 
"A Chinaman brought me from Asia." 
" What a long distance you have come I " ex- 
claimed our chief. " Do you intend to remain ? " 

" Yes. I can never return to my native land. I 
have many relatives in one of the fields near by, so 
many, that when the wind blows, it seems like a 
wave of fire. They are all doomed to destruction; 



Behold!: the Holy 
Grail is found I — -, 

Found in each pop- 
py's cup of gold; ' 

And God -walks with 
us as of old. 

Behold! the burning 
bush still burns 

For man, whichever 
way he turns ; 

And all God's earth 
is holy ground. 
— Joaquin Miller. 
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The men use our seeds for making an oil which 
artists buy for painting pictures. This oil is also 
used for salads and other edibles.'' 

"Did they use you the same way in Asia?" 

" In Asia," replied the yellow stranger, " the peo- 
ple take the juice from our stalks and make opium. 
I am called Papaver somniferum because my juice 
produces a most peculiar sleep when used." 

"And do many people use this juice?" 

" Yes. It is too bad that it is so ; for it has ruined 
the lives of many people." 

" You are a very strange plant; yet I recognize a 
strong family resemblance in your corolla, calyx, 
stamens, and pistils, and welcome you as a friend." 

** Thank you," replied the stranger. "Now, may 
I ask you a few questions?" 

" Certainly," replied our chief. 

Well, then, I heard you called * Eschscholtzia/ Is 
that your real name ? " 

At this all the poppies laughed, and one that still 
wore his cap shook so that it came off with a snap. 
Another one that had not yet unfolded its petals to 
the morning sun unrolled its leaves of gold at the 
remark. 

" No, no ; Eschscholtzia is a result of the egotism 
of a German botanist who thought he discovered us. 
Men have a way of giving us long names. A poet 
once called us ' Cups of Gold,' another said, ' The 
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Holy Grail/ but the people call us * The Grolden 
Poppies/ '* 

"And your color — is it always such a beautiful 
gold?" 

"Yes; we are typical of California gold, the soft 
old-gold color, into which all other colors melt. The 
color of Mexico is red. The color of Oregon is emer- 
ald. But in January, February, March, and April, 
our country is aflame with the golden color of us." 

** I also notice," said the stranger, " that your 
petals, sepals, filaments, and pollen are very much 
like mine. We must have had a common ancestry." 

" Yes. See thi:; young plant with narrow, pointed 
hood and the coherent sepals. When the flower 
opens, the hood, or cap, drops off from the top-shaped 
form. Our family have many features that are 
alike." 

" In my travels," said the stranger, " I found rela- 
tives with red petals, and farther south, along the 
coast of California, there is a large, beautiful, and 
rare plant, the Romneya coviteri, with white flowers 
six inches across. It belongs to the poppy family.'' 

" How wonderful ! " replied the chiefc " Yet I have 
observed the same thing among people. Some are 
red, some are white, some are black. Yet no doubt 
they too had a common ancestry." 

Just then the hot sun rolled its wheel of fire over 
the Coast Range and into the Pacific. The poppies 
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lasted- the sttanger to remain. They qifietly folded 
their petals and went into a dreamless slebp. 

' In the morning they were all awake with the 
birds and the sun. The fields were gold once more^ 
with the rich color" 6( the poppies. 

• About noon there was a great commotion in the 
tented camp. A group of school children: came by^ 
laughing, and talking, and playing. ' 

Each one of us knew that there was danger. That 
if the school children did not tramp upon us, or pull 
U&up for a bouquet, and lengthen out our short lives 
by putting our stems in cold water, that we would 
be used as a specimen. 

Now, if there is anything a poppy dislikes, it isl 
to serve as a specimen. It enjoys the. feeling of hav- 
ing an eager boy or girl look into it curiously; but 
to be pulled up, and pressed between two hard leaves 
of a book, daubed with mucilage or paste, and — oh^ 
horrors!— even have a pin stuck through you, to 
hold you from moving on the page. 

The poppy next to me was taken by a school- 
girl about twelve years of age, and pressed. One 
day, crippled, dried, faded, worn, and almost dead, 
the wind picked it up from between the leaves 
oi a book and carried it back and laid it down on 
the ground near me. It cried, " Oh, for a drop of 
dew!" 
When I saw the poor withered thing, I turned on^ 
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of my petals down, on which, lingered a drop of raia, 
to moisten its dry throat. . .j 

"Thank you," said the poppy, "I have had. a 
-dreadful time. The little girl pulled me up by the 
roots. She took me along tenderly. When she 
arrived at. the schoolhouse I was laid 6n the dejgk 
and she made a drawing of me on some paper. : The 
picture was shaped like me, but it was black. My 
beautiful green and gold did not show at all. The 
wind came along and was about to- lift me off the 
desk, wheu she stuck a pin through me. It held 
me fast: 

" There are some people who think a plant is not 
sensitive ; but in this they are making a mistake. 
The weeping-willow and the seusitive-plant are to 
typify to the world that there are flowers with souls 
in them. 

"After I had been drawn, the teacher held me up 
for all the children to gaze at. She told them all 
about me, except my feelings, my life, my tendency 
to want to make the world more beautiful, and 
thereby help God to make it good. Then the little 
^rl took me, stuck mucilage all over me, and fas- 
tened me in a book. The book was closed and all 
the light shut out. 

" For weeks and weeks I dried and dried, until my 
color all faded out. Then one day the girl left the 
book with me in it on the porch. The great wind 
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came along, flung open the book, picked me up, and 
carried me here to you. Now, I am willing to die 
among you and add my share to the soil, where my 
spirit will grow again and bloom in a new poppy 
that will not only adorn the wild fields with its 
matchless beauty, but may teach some lessons that 
are not found in the books. 

"Just then, one of the group of school children took 
me up, fastened me to the bosom of her dress, and I 
was taken away from the field of the poppies. I was 
afterwards put in an envelope and sent on a long 
journey. I landed in a big city by the side of a 
great sea, where the snow and ice were all about. 

" I longed for the familiar land of flowers, the 
Pacific Coast, and wanted again to pitch my tent 
towards the sun among my golden brothers and 
sisters." 



BliACKBOARD WORDS. 
Oonical (k5n'I-kal), germination ( jer-ml-na'shun), corolla 
(ko-r6nft), calyx (ka'llks), eschscholtzia (6sh-sholts'sI-&)^ 
botanist (bdt'a-utst), coherent (ko-h§r'eut), sepal (s@'pal)» 
Papaver (p&-pav'er), somnifernm (som-nlf 'er-tim). 



Conical = round and tapering to a point. 
Germination = the beginning of growth in a seed or plant. 
Fertilizations the process by which the poUen of plants 
makes the ovule fertile. 
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Corolla = the inner part of a flower, composed of leaves called 

petals. It is usually distinguished from the calyx by the 

gayness of its colors. 
Calyx = the outer covering of a flower. It is usually green. 
Stamens the fertilizing organ of flowers. It consists of the 

anther and filament. 
Pistil = the seed-bearing organ of a flower. 
Sepal ^ a leaf or division of the calyx. 
Coherent = sticking together, cleaving. 
Filament = the threadlike part of the stamen supporting the 

anther. 




HOV TO STUDY ANTS. 



WONDER how many of you have ever 
taken time and trouble to watch a 

\^]M ^ /] I lively ant-hill for half au hour or 
f^^ki A'JJi an hour. Does it seem as if that 
would be a waste of time, a tire- 
some, uninteresting thing to do? 
But a great many very wise and 
brilliant people have spent hours 
and weeks, and even years, in 
'\ watching what ants do. Indeed, 
f^^.^ if you try it yourself some warm 
^^•^'- spring day you 
will enjoy it. 
Lie down, or sit down, near 
the ant-nest and watch the 
hurrying, skurrying crowds 
as they come and go, and see 
if ants really are as intelligent 
as the wise men say. Give 
your whole mind to it, and 
watch them with the same 
curiosity and attention that 
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you would give to the bu3y people swarBaing up 
^nd down the streets of a strange city. 
' Watching the. people, you will npt be able, per- 
haps, to tell just why each oiie goes this way or that; 
tut you can guess pretty closely in many cases; and 
you can certainly detect, signs of intelligence and 
organization in the irregular, hurrying movements 
of the folks on the streets. 

W)ien you see a man carrying a loaf of bread 
toward his house, you can guess what he is going to 
do with it; when a girl goes into a candy-store, you 
-can guess what is going to happen; when a boy 
<5omes along with his hair wet and his shirt wrong- 
side-out, you can guess what has happened. 

So, when you thoughtfully watch the movements 
of the folks in an ant-city, you can guess quite 
accurately many of the things that are going on 
above and below. And as for the things they do 
that you cannot understand — what are your eyes 
and hands and brains for, if not to find out ? 

If the ants have a well-known beaten trail lead- 
ing away off somewhere, filled with a constant pro- 
cession going and returning, can you not find out 
about it? If it were human beings instead of ants, 
how would you investigate? 

If you find another line of hurrying insects racing 
up and down a great tree all day long, are you not 
bright enoygh to find out why they do so ? 
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If you see thein tugging and pulling and lifting 
on sticks, or seeds, or stones, or dead insects, can you 
not find some way to account for it ? If you observe 
them carrying up their young ones and placing 
them around in warm, sunny places, can you not 
discover the reason for it ? 

When you find the whole nest in an uproar some 
hot summer morning, a thousand ants buzzing 

around with vdngs^ the 
ground covered with 
crowding throngs in the 
wildest excitement, some 
wonderful events evi- 
dently happening in the 
colony, will it not be 
worth while to stop and 
look at it? Will it not 
be woith your while to 
find out where the winged 
ones came from, and what becomes of them, and to 
wonder about these two kinds with wings, both dif- 
ferent from the ordinary ones we have seen at work ? 
All these things, and a hundred more, you can 
probably see within a few yards of your home; and 
there is hardly any young person who will not enjoy 
his life better and make his brain stronger, his eyes 
keener, by spending some of his time in watching 
and thinking about such things as these. 



Ants.— Sub-kingdom^ Arthro- 
poda; class, Iruecta. 

Ants have most remarkable in* 
Btincts. At first ants have wings, 
and fly from their nests to select 
their mates. After this flight the 
males die. 

The workers are very numer- 
ous. 

Ants do not always build their 
nests in the same way. The eggs 
are taken care of by nurses. They 
keep their homes very clean. 

Ants recognize members of 
their family, and attack a stran- 
ger when he comes around. 
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You will have insects, and birds, and trees, and 
and rocks, and air, and water about you all your 
lives; and you can add a great deal of happiness 
to your lives by striking up a friendly acquaintance 
with them. You escape a vast deal of lonesome- 
ness and idle talk and bad company by holding 
" communion with the visible forms " of nature. 

And young people can really accomplish a great 
deal in a scientific way when they start in enthu- 
siastically to follow some branch of study — much 
more than any one would believe possible. 

The world is full of unsolved problems, and the 
bright-eyed boy or girl may see things that have 
escaped the notice of the naturalists, and so actually 
add something new to the world's stock of knowl- 
edge — and that is something any one may well 
take pride in. 

This reminds me of a story. A few years ago, 
while I was teaching a school in San Diego County, 
several of the children became much interested in 
the different kinds of ants to be found in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Charley Stoddard was more active than any of 
them. He was a fat boy, about fifteen years old, 
with black eyes and hair, and a marvelous faculty 
for getting into scrapes — and a marvelous skill for 
getting out again ! 

He spent a great deal of time in prying around 
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ant-burrows, in finding new kinds of ants in old 
.posts, or under stones, or in stalks of weeds. . 

This did not seein to hurt his school work at all; 
for he had as much energy and skill as any one, and 
jalways managed to stand dose to the head of his 
-class. . ' ' 

Well, these ant-hunters finally found over thirty 
kinds in that one neighborhood; and- one of them 
that Charley found was so peculiar that we sent it 
to an entomologist in the City of Washington ; and 
he in turn sent it to a celebrated authority upon 
ants who lives at Bologna, in Italy; and he, after 
studying Charley's California ant, pronounced it a 
species new to science, and described it under the 
Xatin name of Aphsenogaster Stoddardi ! 

When the news came back to us, the boys and 
girls had a new name for Charley — he was " Stod- 
dardi " after that. " 

If any one wants to find out about ants, his best 
plan would be to go, first of all, to some bee-man 
and learn all he can about bees; for ants and bees 
are very closely related, and everything you can 
learn about one will help you to understand the 
other. 

If your bee-man is good-natured, you will have 
jQji entertaining time with him. He will tell you 
that bees seem to know about as much as people, 
and will spin many a pleasing yarn about their man- 
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ners and. customs. Possibly^ he may show you his 
apiary, and allow you to peep into .the hives and 
w.atch the busy colonies at their work. 

You will find that each colony contains thre^ dif- 
ferent kinds of bees: the fentctleSy or queens^^ which 
lay the eggs ; the males, or drones, which die or are 
killed after swarm ing-time is over; and the yoorhers, 
which do all the labor, and which are the ones wo 
orditiarily see. . ' / 

You will learn that the females must; lay thou- 
sands upon thousands of eggs — for a bee's life lasts 
only a few months; that these eggs hatch into worm- 
like creatures, which the workers must feed and care 
for, and keep clean ; that these wormlike creatures 
go into a quiet state, neither eating nor moving, for^ 
a number of days, while their wings are sprouting 
and their legs coming out; and that, last of all, the 
perfect bees come forth, ready for the business of 
their lives. 

When you have learned this you will have mas- 
tered one of the most important lessons in ento- 
mology — the fact that insects have four stages in 
their lives — the egg — the eating, growing larva -^ — 
the sleeping pupa, wrapped up, waiting for the great 
change — and the final, perfect insect, equipped with 
legs, feelers, wings, and everything else necessary te 
its welfare. 

This fact will help you to understand, not only 
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the lives of bees and ants, but of butterflies, beetles, 
bugs, grasshoppers, and all other kinds of insects as 
well. 

If you get the idea thoroughly into your head, it 
will explain many a thing you will see as you go 
about your work and play — things which otherwise 
would be blank and uninteresting to you. 

This knowing about the natural things that sur- 
round you will drive away lonesomeness and bring 
new pleasures into your life. 

Well, when you become acquainted with your 
bee-man, and have coaxed out of him everything 
he will tell about bees, you will be in good condi- 
tion to watch the doings of the ants round about 
your home. 

You will not be likely to find any book to tell you 
just what your own particular ants do. You will 
have to watch them for yourself, and find out for 
yourself all you can about them. 

The naturalists who have watched ants in differ- 
ent parts of the world tell some wonderful stories of 
the intelligence and skill of these little insects. 
Probably you will be able to see some of the same 
things in watching your own ant-hills. 

There are the harvesting ants, for instance. They 
clear ground, plant seeds of certain plants they like, 
and keep the weeds out of the growing crop. There 
are several kinds of harvesting ants in California. 
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Some ants make slaves of other kinds — go ofiE on 
expeditions, capture and bring back the young ants, 
to be raised as slaves, to do all the labor of the cap- 
tors. Some ants can tunnel under wide rivers ; some 
can eat a deer ; some can make honey and store it 
in golden, globular bottles hung to the roof of their 
burrows ; some herd flocks of plant-lice and live on 
the honey-dew they get from them ; some seem to 
be thoroughly organized, having nurses, guards, sol- 
diers, policemen, laborers, and everything else neces- 
sary to society; some can bridge streams with their 
interlocked bodies; some build houses above the 
ground, others dig tunnels below the ground. 

Now, what can your ants do ? 



BLACKBOABD WOBDS. 
Entomologist (6n-to-m61'o-gIst), Bologna (bo-16n'ya), 
globular (gl6b'u-lar), skurrylng (skttr'ry-ing), colony (k6r6- 
ny), naturalist (n&t'u-ral-Ist), uninteresting (un-!n'ter-est- 
ing), apiary (a'pl-a-ry). 



Drone = the male bee. 

Ijarva = an insect from the time it hatches from the egg until it 

becomes a pupa. 
Pupa =the life of an insect immediately before it reaches the 

adult age. 
Globular = spherical, round like a globe. 
Entomologist = one who is versed in knowledge of insects. 
Naturalist = one versed In the study of plants, animals, etc. 
Apiary = a place where bees are kept. 
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TREEING A BEAR. 



A WAY back in the *50's bears were as numerous 
l\ on the banks of the Willamette River, in Ore- 
gon, as are hogs in the hickory woods of Kentucky 
in nut-time. And that is saying that bears were 
mighty plenty in Oregon about forty years ago. 

You see, after the missionaries established their 
great cattle ranches in Oregon, and gathered the 
Indians from the wilderness and set them to work, 
and fed them on beef and bread, the bears had it all 
their own way, till they literally overran the land. 
And this gave a great chance for sport to the sons of 
missionaries and the sons of new settlers " where 
rolls the Oregon.'' 

And it was not perilous sport either; for the griz- 
zly was rarely encountered here. His home was 
farther to the south. Nei- 
ther was the large, clumsy 
cinnamon bear abundant on 
the banks of the beautiful 
Willamette in those dear old 
days, when you might ride 
from sun to sun, deep in wild 
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flowers, and never see a house. But the small black 

bear, as indicated before, was on deck in great force 

at all times and in nearly all places. 

We had often heard of the fierce battles of the 

Indians with bears. 
It was the custom in those days for boys to take 

a bear in the lasso — usually on horseback. 

We would ride along close to the dense woods that 

grew by the river bank, and getting between him 

and his base of retreat, 
would, as soon as we 
sighted a bear feeding out 
in the open plain, swing 
our lassoes and charge 
him with whoop and yell. 
His habit of rearing up 
and standing erect and 
doubling his fists as if to 
fight, made him an easy 
prey to the lasso. And 
then the fun of taking 
him home through the 
long, strong grass! 

As a rule he did not 



Bear, is the common name for 
the family of UraidaSt a typical 
family of mammals, distin- 
guished by their massive bodies, 
short limbs, and rudimentary 
tails. 

Bears, except the honey-bear, 
have forty-two teeth. They are 
omnivorous. The grizzly bear 
and the Polar bear aro almost 
wholly carnivorous. 

Bears are five-toed. Most of 
them climb trees, in a clumsy 
fashion, and come down back- 
I wards. 

In northern countries the bear 
hibernates. 

The scientific name of the 
grizzly is Ursus horribilia. 

Bears are found in most parts 
of the world. 



show fight when in the toils of the lasso; but in a 
few hours, making the best of the situation like a 
little philosopher, he would lead along like a dog. 
There were, of course, exceptions to this exem- 




An Indian Fighting a Bear. 
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plary conduct. On one occasion particularly, Ed 
Parish, the son of a celebrated missionary, came 
near losing his life by counting too confidently on 
the docility of a bear which he had taken into a lasso 
and was leading home. 

His bear suddenly stopped, stood up, and began to 
haul in the lasso hand over hand, just like a sailor. 
And as the other end of the rope was fastened tight 
to the big Spanish pommel of the saddle, why, of 
course, the distance between the bear and the horse 
soon grew perilously short, and Ed Parish slid from 
his horse's back and took to the brush, leaving horse 
and bear to fight it out as best they could. 

When he came back, with some boys to help him,, 
the horse was dead and the bear was gone, having 
cut the rope with his teeth. 

After having lost his horse in this way, poor little 
Ed Parish had to do his hunting on foot, and as my 
people were immigrants and very poor, why we — 
that is, my brother and I, — were on foot also. This 
kept us three boys together a great deal, and many a 
peculiar adventure we had in those dear old days,. 
'^ when all the world was young." 

Young and dashing Ed Parish was nearly always, 
the hero of our achievements, for he was a bold,, 
enterprising fellow wlio feared nothing at all. In 
fact, he finally lost his life from his very great love 
of adventure. But this is too sad to tell now; and 
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we must be content with the story about how he 
treed a bear, for the present. 

We three boys had gone bear-hunting up a wooded 
canon close to his father's ranch late one warm sum- 
mer afternoon. Ed had a gun ; but, as I said before, 
my people were very poor, so neither brother nor I 
had any other arms or implements than the insep- 
arable lasso. 

Ed, who was always the captain in such cases, 
chose the entire center of the dense, deep canon for 
himself, and putting my brother on the hill to his 
right and myself on the hill to his left, ordered a 
simultaneous " Forward march ! " 

After a time we heard him shoot. Then we heard 
him shout. Then there was a long silence. 

Then suddenly high and wild his voice rang out 
above the tree tops down in the deep canon. 

" Come down ! Come quick ! I Ve treed a bear ! 
Come and help me catch him! Come quick! Oh, 
Moses ! Come quick ! And — and — and — catch 
him ! " 

My brother came tearing down the steep hill on 
his side of the canon as I descended from my side. 
We got down about the same time. But the trees in 
their dense foliage, together with the compact under- 
brush, concealed everything. We could see neither 
bear nor boy. 

This Oregon is always warm and wet; nearly 
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always moist and humid, and so the trees are cov- 
ered with moss. Long, gray, sweeping moss swings 
from the broad, drooping boughs, and every bit of 
sunlight is shut out from one year's end to the other. 
And it rains here the biggest half of the year, and 
these densely wooded canons are as dark as cav- 
erns. I know of nothing so grandly gloomy as these 
dense Oregon woods in winter-time. 

I laid my ear to the ground, after I got a glimpse 
of my brother on the other side of the canon, but 
could hear nothing at all but the beating of my 
heart. 

Suddenly there was a wild yell away up in the 
dense boughs of a big, mossy maple tree that leaned 
over toward my side of the canon, I looked and 
looked with eagerness, but could see nothing what- 
ever. 

Tlien again came the yell from the dense top of 
the big leaning maple. Then there was a moment 
of silence, and then the cry : 

"Oh, Moses! Why don't you come, I say, and 
help me catch 'im ? " By this time I could see the 
leaves rustling. And I could see the boy rustling, 
too. 

And just behind him was a bear. He had treed 
the bear, sure enough. 

My eyes gradually grew accustomed to the gloom 
and density, and I now saw the red mouth of the 
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bear amid the green foliage high overhead. The 
bear had already pulled off one of Ed*s boots and 
was making a boot-jack of his big red mouth for the 
other. 

"Why don't you come on, I say, and help me 
catch him?" 

He kicked himself a little farther along up tlio 
leaning trunk, and in doing so kicked his foot in 
the bear's mouth. 

" Oh, Moses 1 Moses I why don't you come ? I 've 
got a bear, I tell you ! " 

*' Where is it, Ed ? " shouted my brother from the 
other side. 

But Ed did not tell him, for he had not yet got 
his foot from the bear's mouth. 

Then my brother and I shouted out to Ed at the 
same time. This gave him great courage. He said 
something like "Confound you!" to the bear, and 
getting his foot loose without losing the boot he 
kicked the bear right in the mouth. This brought 
things to a standstill. Ed kicked along a little 
higher up ; and as the leaning trunk of the tree was 
already bending under the bear's weight, he did not 
seem disposed to go farther. 

My brother got to the bottom of the canon and 
brought the gun up to where I stood. But as he had 
no powder or bullets, and as Ed could not get them 
to him, even if he would have been willing to risk 
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his shooting at the bear, it was hard to decide what 
to do. He had been badly wounded, and, of course, 
was full of fight. It was already dark, and we could 
not stay there all night. 

" Boys," shouted Ed, as he steadied himself in. the 
forks of his leaning and overhanging bough, " Pm 
going to come down on my laz rope. There! Take 
that end of it, tie your laz ropes to it and scramble 
up the hill." 

We obeyed him to the letter. And as we did so, 
he fastened his lasso firmly to the leaning bough 
and descended like a spider to where we had stood 
a moment before. We all scrambled up out of the 
caiion together and as quickly as possible. When 
we went back next day to get our ropes we found 
the bear dead at the root of the old mossy maple- 
The skin was a splendid one, and Ed insisted that 
my brother and I should have it. And we gladly 
accepted it. 

My brother, who was older and wiser than I, said 
that he made us take the skin so that we would not 
be disposed to tell how he had " treed a bear." But 
I trust not, for he was a very generous-hearted fel- 
low. Anyhow, we never told the story while he 
lived. 
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BLACKBOARD AVORDS. 
'Willamette (wil-a'met), lasso (las' so), docility (do-sU'i-ty), 
pommel (pftm'mel), caflon or canyon (kftn'yun), foliag^e 
<fo'li-age). 



Bear = any species of the genus ursus, 

Ijasso = a rope with a noose for catching animals. 

Prey = to take food by violence. 

Pommel = a knob on a saddle. 

Foliag:e = leaves of trees. 

Density = closeness of parts ; compactness. 

CafLon o?- canyon = a deep gorge, ravine, or gulclt. 




The Polar Bear. 
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THE VALLEY AND THE MOUNTAIN QUAIL. 



BEFORE the orange-colored glare of the poppy- 
begins to pale along the meadow, the large 
flocks of the valley quail, whose roaring wings have 
all winter resounded in the valleys of California, 
begin to break up, and, in pairs, may be seen trot- 
ting about in all directions. 

From almost every hill and dale soon comes a 
soft call, midway between wah! and waw! in tone 
and accent showing deep content. This call is 
from the male bird, sitting serenely upon some 
rock, bush, or lobe of cactus. It is a note of greet- 
ing — a sort of "All is well!" to his partner 
made only by the male bird, 
and only during the time of 
nesting and hatching. 

The valley quail is most 
abundant in Southern Cali- 
fornia. From the most 
dreary parts of the coast 
line, where the cactus strug- 
gles through beds of cobble-stone, and the ice- 
plant glistens over tracts of sand to the edge of the 



It is 



Reference Topics. 

The Valley Qnail. 

" Bob White." 

Habits of the Quail. 

The Quail's Call. 
i Compare the Valley 
Quail w^ith the Moun- 
tain Quail. 
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mountain forest, where the breeze sighs through 
lofty pines, there is scarcely a place where this bird 
is not perfectly at home. 

Under some little bush, in a carelessly made nest, 
but a little way from where the male is sending 
forth his greeting, the female lays from twelve to 
fifteen eggs, or sometimes more. 

The eggs are larger than those of the Eastern 
quail, though the bird is nearly one-fifth smaller 
than the well-known "Bob White," and are of a 
dull white, well splashed with spots of chocolate 
color. 

The nests are more numerous in the low hills 
and little valleys nearer the coast, and become 
scarcer as the land rises into the higher mountains; 
though up to an elevation of six thousand feet 
above tide-water there is scarcely a place where 
they may not be sometimes found. 

When the bright clovers are wilting in the low- 
lands, and the lately green plains are brown with a 
carpet of sun-dried alfilaria, then the little quail 
begin to appear. 

They are even more active than the young of 
"Bob White," and run and dodge about among the 
bushes and dead flowers, defying, on the very day 
of hatching, nearly all attempts to capture them. 
When but a few days old they are quite strong 
upon the wing, and rise, squealing and whizzing, 
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in curves of soft, hazy gray when one comes near 
them. 

When the young quail are about three-fourths 
grown, the bevies begin to unite in large flocks, as 
the coveys of pinnated grouse unite in autumn- 
These flocks often number several hundred; and 
occasionally two or more largo flocks run together, 
so as to form an army of 
several thousand. 

During this time of 
combining into large 
flocks, most of the birds 
that have been reared in 
the hills descend into the 
valleys, where they are 
apt to remain till spring. 
From this habit, and not 
because it is limited to the valleys, the bird receives 
the name of valley quail, to distinguish it from the 
mountain quail, which remains in the mountains 
where it was hatched. 

The notes of the valley quail are quite varied; 
and even the same bird often varies within five 
minutes both the tone and the accent of every note. 
A note heard only during the breeding season is a 
ringing whee-ooo! or tee-ooo ! of decided metallic 
tone, though often quite husky. 

This note is made only by the male, and gen- 



Quall.— Order, Gallinx: Gal- 
linaceous birds. Family, Teira- 
onidse. 

Valley Quail.— Length about 
eight inches. Slate-blue back and 
tail; dark head and wings; breast 
black and white; white collar 
and dark neck-band. 

Note: 0-hi-o! chirp! chirp! 

Nest: under some bush. 

£gg8: twelve to fifteen; dull 
white, splashed with chocolate 
color. 
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erally when he is in motion. But the wdh! before 
mentioned, is made only when the bird is at perfect 
rest, and mounted in plain sight upon some bush 
or fallen tree- top. 

The tee-ooo! is heard until the young are nearly 
grown, whereas the other is not heard after the 
young appear. It is also sounded several times, in 
quick succession; whereas the i^a/i/ is always heard 
alone, and at intervals of a minute or two. 

The alarm call of both sexes, and of both young 
and old, is a sharp whit/ whit! whit! whit! But 
when the young are nearly grown, and especially 
when the flock is large, another alarm note is very 
common — a low, muffled wook! wook! rapidly 
repeated from so many throats that it sounds like 
k-wook! kwoO'kook! k-wookook! 

The whit! whit! is the first intimation of danger; 
the other comes afterward, — generally when the 
birds are huddled, and seems a discussion of the 
extent of the danger. But when the discussion 
has resulted in a conclusion that it is best to fly, 
the alarm becomes a shrill chirp! chirp! chirp! as 
the birds take wing, and the same is heard from 
single birds rising after the flock has been scattered. 

The wook! tvookl wook! is not solely an alarm 
note; for it is sometimes made in a low, soft tone, 
when the flock is moving along, feeding, or ap- 
proaching a spring. 
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The most common call of the quail is a clear, 
far-reaching O-h-i-o ! repeated four or five times in 
quick succession. Often the tone is changed so 
that it sounds more like ka-loi-o! Sometimes the 
accent is shifted from the middle syllable to the 
first and last syllables, so it sounds like tuck-a-hoe/ 

Should the winter rainfall be insufficient to make 
an abundance of grass and seeds, the quail do not 
pair off and breed, but remain unmated in the 
large bands in which they have been all winter — 
a curious case of instinct, shown also by the hares, 
gophers, squirrels, and bees, all of which decline 
to increase. 

But after two or three good seasons in succession, 
the numbers of the valley quail in many parts of 
Southern California are incredibly great. 

By the latter part of August the combination of 
the birds into flocks is about completed, and dark 
sheets of quail may sometimes be seen, covering 
half an acre, or even more, of sun-dried grass or 
stubble. 

Out of cactus patches, clumps of sumac, and old 
rock-piles, overgrown with mimulus, ivy, and wild 
cucumber, they often flutter by hundreds at one's 
approach. 

When the seed of the alfilaria and burr-clover is 
abundant, this bird seems to be a strict vegetarian. 
It is a great ravager of gardens and vineyards, and 
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will touch almost nothing but grapes, if it can get 
them ; and the amount of white grapes a quail can 
eat in a day is amazing. 

The bird affords fair shooting by the middle of 
September, and the open season lasts until the mid- 
die of March. But to see the shooting at its best,, 
one should wait until after warm and abundant 
rains have fallen. 

Then, when the land looks like a garden, when 
the burnished green of the mallard's head shines 
in the lagoon, and the mellow honk! of the wild- 
goose falls softly from the sky, there is often such 
ease about the shooting, and something so unique 
about its surroundings, that it is irresistibly 
attractive. 

However skillful one may be in hunting and 
shooting the quail of the Eastern States, he may 
be very much amazed at the small number of birds- 
to be got from the very largest flock of valley quail,, 
if unaccustomed to them. 

Not only do they often rise out of distance for a. 
certain shot, but their first impulse upon alighting^ 
is to run, and not to hide, as "Bob White" does.. 
They put their trust more in speed of foot, and will 
hide only when well scattered and scared; and 
even then they lie none too closely. 

Hence, by the time the easy-going hunter from 
tho East reaches the place where a large flock of 
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these birds have settled in the brush, he probably 
finds nothing. But from the brush seventy or 
eighty yards ahead comes the sharp whit! whit! 
and the muffled wook! wook! wook! from a hun- 
dred little throats. 

As we pass from the lowlands to the pine-clad 
hills that lie so hazily blue in the eastern sky, the 
valley quail becomes rarer, until, at the height of 
about seven thousand feet above sea level, it disap- 
pears. 

Before you reach this height, or even before tim- 
ber appears upon the hills, you may hear a rich 
cloi ! cloi ! cloi ! or woi ! woi ! woi ! in tones as mel- 
low and as far-reaching as the whistle of the upland 
plover. 

This note is repeated at intervals of two or three 
seconds, and at a distance often sounds like a tap 
of a leather hammer upon a strip of glass laid across 
two strings. 

Instead of this, one may be surprised by the ch- 
ch! ch'Ch! cheeah! cheeah! soft and sweet in tone, 
but deeply tinged with anxiety. 

Sometimes it is a little harder in tone, and sounds 
like quit! quit! quit! queeah! queeah! 

When the cloi! or woi! is heard, one is not apt 
to see without some search the bird that makes it. 
For this is not the note of alarm, but only the call 
of one bird to another. 
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But when the ch-ch-chf cheeah! is heard, one 
may generally see upon the ground, within a few 
yards perhaps, a plump, full-breasted bird, about 
one-fifth larger than the Eastern quail, but with all 
of " Bob White's " artless grace and gentleness. 

Its breast is of slate blue, with low vest, heavily 
mottled, with cinnamon band below it. The bluish 
head is surmounted by a grayish brown top-knot, 
from the center of which rise, one behind the other^ 
two long, slender plumes of jet black. 

This is the mountain quail, so called because it 
does not descend in the valleys, like the valley 
quail. 

Perhaps, with soft and easy steps, your new friend 
mounts a stone to inspect you, or, with delicate 
tread, walks along a fallen log, stopping at every 
few steps and turning its head sidewise, all the time 
twittering a plaintive ch/ ch-ch-cheeah f A dozen 
little comrades may be about him, stealing here and 
there over the dead leaves or pine needles. 

The mountain quail seems to court notice rather 
than to shun it. One may look at you with solemn 
dignity. Another standing on a log expands his 
tail and swells out his breast with the imposing 
grace of a ruffled grouse. From every little bead- 
like eye there beams a mild confidence. 

A tendency to disappear underlies all this trust- 
ful simplicity. They linger and look, then move 
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on, then stop and move on again, then stop and 
twitter some more. 

The air is musical with the ch-ch-cheeah ! until 
the last quail fades in the chaparral that robes 
the hillside. And for many minutes after all are 
lost to sight there still comes down the same tender 
sound from lilac, scrub oak, and manzanita that 
bristle above. 

This quail lays from twelve to fifteen eggs, of pure 
white, and not spotted with brown, like the valley 
quail. 

The nest is made along the mountain side in 
thick brush, and is hard to find. The chicks are 
little gray flashes of energy, quite ready to run with 
half the shell still clinging to their backs. 

The old bird takes good care of the little ones. She 
is brave in defense, and charges upon an intruder 
with the bluster of a turkey-gobbler, yet not getting 
too close. Oftentimes she aflfects lameness, and gives 
out a most sad and doleful cheeah ! 

The valley quail is so impudent, so defiant, so 
full of mischief, that one feels no more regret for 
its death than for the English sparrow. But the 
mountain quail is so polite, so mild, so harmless in 
life, that the tender heart will feel remorseful at its 
death. 

It is pleasant to know that there is at least one 
bird that will long survive. The mountain quail 
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makes its home on those high gardens untrampled 
by the foot of man. 

It loves the higher slopes of the great inland hills. 
Far away upward it climbs, and lives and loves 
where in summer the snow still lingers on the 
shady slopes, where the fir-trees grow dwarfed and 
distorted, far above where the blue-jay squalls, and 
the raven croaks. 

Above where even the condor rarely circles, and 
no hawk, no wild-cat, coyote, or fox brings trouble 
to the fond mother — even up where nearly all other 
birds disappear, and only the little mountain chip- 
munk flits from limb to limb, like an electric spark 
of life, this lovely bird is perfectly at home. 



BLACKBOARD WORDS. 
Chocolate (ch6c'o-late), pinnated (pin'na-t^d), alfllaria 
(ftl-fil'a-re'a), sumac (su'mak or sliu'mak), cucumber (ku'- 
k&m-b6r), hazily (ha'zl-ll), cinnamon (slii'na-mttn), dwarfed 
(dwarft). 



Liobe =a rounded projection ; a membranous flap. 

Bevy = a flock of birds. 

Covey = a brood of birds. 

ljagoon = a ditch, pool, or pond. 

Alfllaria = the pin-grass ; a California weed. 

Manzanita = a name given to a species of shrubs with reddish 

smooth bark and reJ berries (a favorite food of the grizzly 

bear). 
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A LITTLE BROWN BIRD* 

BY MADGE MORRIS WAONER. 

A LITTLE bird sat in her nest on the ground — 
A wee, wee little brown bird — 
Sat thinking the song in the mulberry-tree, 

The sweetest she ever had heard. 
And up came a lump in the little bird's throat — 
She never could sing a note. 

She looked at the bird in the mulberry-tree, — 

Its head bore a nodding crest ; 
Its wings, they were dotted with speckles of gold, 

And red was the flame on its breast — 
Oh ! never a feather of color had she. 

She was brown as a bird could be. 

The bright-plumed bird in the mulberry-tree 

Sang longer and louder her strain ; 
The little brown bird drooped lower her head 

And listened with envious pain. 
Click ! bang! broke a murderous sound on the breeze. 

It rustled the leaves on the trees. 
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And down through the rustling leaves came the bird ; 

There were stains on each leaf which she brushed ; 
For the red on her breast it was redder with blood, 

And the voice of her singing was hiished. 
The hunter had heard her loud song on the limb, 

And her breast made a target for him. 

In penitent pity the little brown bird 

Drew closer each sheltering wing; 
And the wee baby-birdies hid under her breast 

Are glad that their mamma can't sing. 





1, lA. Woodpecker. %. Linnet. j. Long-Crested Jay. 4. Magpie. 
5. Yellow-Billed Magpie. 6. McaJow-Lark. 7. 7A. Robin. 8, 8a. Crackle. 



A GLANCE AT THE BIRDS. 



THE West presents a field full of interest to the 
student of birds. It is doubtful if every vari- 
ety of bird here found has been even classified. 
Their habits, notes, and points of difference from 
their brethren of the Atlantic Coast have been 
quite neglected. 

The majority of the birds here vary either in 
color, marking, notes, or habits from the same birds 
as found on the Atlantic Coast, and many vary in 
all these respects. 

The robin of the Pacific Coast is of a more ashy 
hue upon the back, and of a slightly paler breast. 
His piping is feeble and husky, and the joyous carol 
of spring is subdued to a sort 
of sorrowful lament. 

And where do you sup- 
pose it is heard? In the 
orange, almond, or apricot 
trees — in the dooryard or 
orchard? 

Not a bit of it. He spends 
little of his time in any- 



Reference Topics 

The Robin. 
Meado-w-lark . 
Thrush. 
AVood -pecker . 
Mocklns-blrd. 
Road -runner. 
Wild Duoks. 
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thing corresponding to the old apple-tree of the 
Eastern dooryard. 

In winter, or late in spring, he may spend a few 
days about your house; but most of the time he 
will pass in the hills among the chaparral, or among 
the sycamores and cottonwoods along the streams 
and low valleys. 

There he remains unmated sometimes even as 
late as the middle of May, when the apricots are 
ripening and alfilaria is yellowing into death — 
perhaps quite wild, though never shot at, and mak- 
ing no sound but an occasional feeble and husky 
squeal. 

In a month more you may find him singing the 
song of springtime and love; but it will probably 
be miles away from all the works of man — away 
up in the pine woods of the big mountains, where 
the clouds tumble in long cascades of snowy fleece 
over gigantic ridges. 

The meadow-lark is marked about the same as 
in the East; but all his notes are different — of 
fuller, richer timbre, though less tender. 

It nests almost anywhere where there is grass; 
but after the young are grown, they often go to the 
hills, instead of remaining on the low grounds or 
meadows. 

In the autumn, they often gather into companies 
of a hundred or more, and keep high up along the 
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hillsides or table-lands, a thousand feet or more 
above where they were hatched. 

The turtle-dove is very abundant, and seems 
identical in all respects with that bird of the East, 
except in the habit of nesting occasionally on the 
ground, sometimes very late in the fall. 

The whip-poor-will and nighthawk are both 
missing, and in their place is a solitary bird, like 
a cross between the two. It is rarely seen upon the 
wing and makes no sound excepting occasionally 
a feeble muffled mew, mew, mew, when flying. 

An occasional ckee-^L-woo comes from the hills at 
night, which is probably made by this bird; but 
it is quite difficult to prove it. 

There are two thrushes, both with brown backs 
and buflf vests. One is as large as the robin, with 
much larger tail and bill, the bill curved like that 
of the sickle-billed curlew; the other is smaller, 
with a straight bill and short tail. They live mainly 
in the brush, hopping about upon the ground. 

So seldom do they sing that one would suppose 
there was little music in them; and, indeed, there 
is but little, when compared with the Eastern thrush. 
The larger thrush occasionally imitates the call of 
the valley quail; but as it imitates nothing else, 
it is quite possible that the imitation is accidental. 

The sweetest of all the songbirds is the mocking- 
bird. In size he is about the same as the Virginia 
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mocking-bird, a little more trimly built, and with 
similar colors, but a little differently arranged. The 
tone of his voice is about the same. His song con- 
sists of only seven or eight changes. 

For a few weeks in spring, three kinds of orioles, 
differing mainly in the shades and arrangement of 
the orange and black, make the woods and orchards 
tuneful with song and bright with the flash of their 
finery. The markings of all differ from those of the 
Baltimore oriole, and their song, though a little 
longer than that of the latter, is deficient in its 
richness and fullness of tone. 

Of all the warblers, the linnet is the most cheer- 
ful and enlivening. Almost anywhere one may see 
his little body of gray and brown, and little crimson 
head and neck. Even from the vine that covers 
your porch he often rolls forth his tide of song. 

The ground-robin, or '* chewink," resembles the 
Eastern bird in habits, though not exactly in mark- 
ings. He rarely makes a sound; and when he does, 
he does not say chewink. 

The cookoo, or " cowbird," catbird, bobolink, 
goldfinch, and firebird seem wanting. The cow- 
blackbird is also missing, but the crow-blackbird, 
or large blackbird, takes its place among the herds, 
not only picking flies from the legs of cattle, but 
sitting composedly on the backs of sheep and swine, 
even while the animals are walking. 
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The woodpeckers are abundant, but most of them 
are like those of the East. The high-holder, or 
yellow-hammer, however, is of a deep orange shade 
beneath. He makes no sounds but a sleepy squeal 
and a stupid k-r-r-r-r-r, and these but rarely. 

He spends most of the time upon the ground, 
feeding on ants, instead of hunting bugs and worms 
in dead limbs. He has also the singular trait, in 
common with most California birds, of being very 
shy, though never shot at. 

Another 'woodpecker, about the size of the high- 
holder, and almost pure black, is found here, but 
is quite rare. It flies with almost a steady flight,^ 
instead of dipping. 

Various little ones, with pepper-and-salt color 
or striped jackets, with and without red top-knots, 
and full of noise, are found in the timbered moun- 
tains. But the large black, red-headed woodpecker, 
sometimes called cock-of-the-woods, or woodcock, 
is missing. 

There are a half-dozen varieties of sparrow, some 
larger and some very much smaller than the com- 
mon " chippy," but none exactly like him. Some 
are quite silent, others pretty warblers, but nearly 
all are shy and retiring. 

Two kinds of wren are common — one about the 
size of the Eastern wren, but of a lighter gray; the 
other a wee little gray thing, about one-half his size. 
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Both can speak their little pieces with all the glib- 
ness and pertness of their Eastern cousin. 

The kingbird is a drab-coated rascal that lives 
on nothing but bees, and wakes one an hour before 
dawn with a noise more like the filing of a saw 
than the notes of a bird. 

The phoebe-bird is of a darker shade than the 
Eastern one, but its note is much the same as the 
note of the latter. 

The bluebird differs in all points but form and 
color from that of the East, being shy and solitary, 
and rarely uttering a sound. He is more like the 
indigo-bird, of which there are two kinds — one 
small and very brilliant in color, the other larger 
and less showy; but both rare, silent, and solitary. 

The chimney-swallow and martin are not found; 
but there are two varieties of mud-building swal- 
lows, with shiny blue coats and white vests, that 
make jug-shaped nests. 

Starlings, finches, and grosbeaks are found differ- 
ent from any in the East, and so rarely seen here 
that it is doubtful if all have been classified, be- 
cause a naturalist would have to spend many a 
year in the different elevations and seasons before 
ho could be sure that he had seen all the birds. 

The upland plover is wanting, and the golden 
plover is rarely, if ever, seen inland, though his 
place is supplied by a fine little gray plover, often 
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abundant in places after the rains have started the 
grass. 

About the only bird having no representative 
on the Atlantic Coast is the chaparral-cock, or road- 
runner — paiaano, as the native Californians call 
it. It looks much like a cross between "a hawk 
and a hernshaw," — long-geared, long-tailed, swift 
of foot, white, gray, and blue, with a bluish top- 
knot and long bill. 

Though generally deemed unfit to eat, it really 
is one of the fattest and finest-flavored birds we 
have, in spite of its diet of centipedes, lizards, and 
scorpions. It is an interesting bird, easily tamed, 
and may be made a great pet. It is quite harm- 
less, and is rarely shot, except by the foolish tourists 
who think it the proper thing to murder everything 
they see. 

The snipe-plover and waders, generally known 
as "hay-birds," are well represented, and are very 
abundant. Several varieties are very rare, if not 
entirely unknown, on the Atlantic Coast. 

Nearly all the cranes and herons are common, 
except the great white sandhill, or whooping, crane, 
the long white-plumed night-heron, and common 
green heron, which seem to be missing. 

Among the waterfowl, the wood-duck, the blue- 
winged teal of the Mississippi Valley, and the black 
duck of the Atlantic Coast are absent; but their 
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places are supplied by birds extremely rare, if not 
entirely unknown, on the Eastern shores. 

There is a blue-winged teal here, but different 
from the Eastern blue-wing. In place of the latter, 
is the cinnamon-teal, very common in all the little 
inland ponds and streams. 

His whole body, from the blue tail-feathers to the 
bill, is robed in rich, glossy cinnamon, beamy as 
the bronze of a wild turkey. The wings are gray, 
with sky-blue bands upon the top, which flash 
brightly in the sun as the bird springs from the 
water. 

The black hrsmt (Bemicida nigricans) -^emd not 
the common brant, sometimes called " black brant " 
by way of distinction from "white brant," — is 
found only in the Bay of San Diego and False Bay, 
three miles above, skipping all the waterfowl resorts 
and bays from there to Tomales Bay. 

The black brant is almost black in front, with 
a white collar around the jet-black neck, and 
almost pui'e white behind. It is very rapid in flight, 
being almost equal to a mallard-duck in activity, 
and U tj[ie gamiest by far of all American water- 
fowl. It never goes inland, and does not even fly 
over a narrow point of land if it can be avoided. 

The, wild-pigeon is of the size and shape of .the 
common house-pigeon, with broad fan-shaped tail 
imd wings that strike when they fly. It is of a spift 
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lavender, brilliantly glossy on the breast and neck, 
with eyes set in golden rims, and has a delicate 
little white collar around the neck. 

The condor, which is quite often mistakenly called 
the vulture, is generally seen only in the high moun- 
tains, though it used often to be seen in the lowlands 
before their settlement. 

In shape and appearance it is much like the com- 
mon buzzard, but is nearly black. The gray band 
on the under side of the wing is on the opposite 
side from that of the buzzard. 

It is the largest bird in North America, " rival- 
ing in size the condor of the Andes," according to 
Dr. Cowes. Its spread of wing is as wide as ten 
and a half feet, and it weighs from forty to eighty 
pounds, according to the time of weighing — before 
or after dinner. 

Like the condor of the Andes, it sometimes gorges 
itself to such an extent that it can hardly fly ; and 
in days gone by it has been lassoed by a sudden 
dash with a good horse. 

A friend who had a tame one that had been 
caught in this way, told me it averaged a sheep a 
day. It is quite certain, however, that they can go 
many days without anything to eat. 

The condor is the most graceful sailer of all 
American birds; far more so than even the frigate- 
bird. In the high thin air above the highest moun- 
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tains it spends hours on outstretched wings with- 
out making the slightest motion that can be detected, 
even by the strongest glass, and it probably spends 
the whole day without resting upon the earth or 
flapping its wings in the sky. 



BLACKBOARD WORDS. 
Almond (a'mtind), apricot (a'prl-cdt),£ri^sbeak(grds'b§k), 
orioles (o'rI-Oles), phoebe (fe'be), paisano (pa-e-sft'no), scor- 
pion (skdr'pJ-tin), plover (plttv'er), hernsbaw (hern'shaw). 



Cascades = small waterfalls. 

Timbre = sound, tone. 

Carol = a song of joy. 

Naturalists a student of natural history, especially of ani- 
mals, plants, etc. 

Scorpion = a spider-like animal, whose jointed tail terminates 
in a sting. 

Chaparral = a thicket of low evergreen oaks. 




A STUDY OF THE RAKIN. 



** Neither shall he drink, any liquor of 
grapes, nor eat moist grapes or dried.^* 

THE raisin is an old, old fruit. Long before 
the potato, the tomato, or tobacco was used 
by the people, the grapes that grew on the shores 
of the Mediterranean were known as " the raisins 
of the sun." 

The raisin is simply the grape dried . in such . a 
manner as to have it retain the sugar and other 
desirable qualities. 

There are several methods of drying grapes. The 
original plan was to let the grape dry on the atalk. 
Another method was to cut 
the stalk before the grape 
was quite ripe and stop the 
flow of sap. 

^ The usual method is to 
<jut off the fully ripe clusters 
^nd expose them, spread out 
on trays, to the rays of the 
sun. Great care must be 
taken to keep them from be- 
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ing injured by rain. In Spain and France the clus- 
ters are dipped in boiling water or potash of lye, 
which softens the skin and gives the raisins a glos- 
sy appearance. 

In Asia Minor, the fruit is dipped in hot water, 
on the surface of which is a layer of olive oil. This 
gives the raisins a brilliant luster. 

Until California began to produce raisins, Spain, 
France, and the Orient supplied the markets of 
the world. 

In 1852, cuttings of the Muscat and Sultana were 
brought to this country. It is only in recent years, 
however, that the production of raisins has become 
one of the great industries. 

It is very interesting to know that if you cut off 
a little stick from a grape-vine and put it in the 
ground, it will take root and grow. 

In February and March, the man who wants 
a vineyard will take a lot of cuttings — pieces of 
vines — and put them in the ground about eight 
feet apart. Before the planting is done, the ground 
is well plowed, leveled, and harrowed. 

Some buy vines with roots to them, and plant 
them in December or Januar}^ The more care 
that is taken in the planting the better the results. 

The planting of trees or vines is always of inter- 
est. If you would like to see a vine grow, plant 
one and watch it. In time you will get grapes. 
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John Davis, a boy in one of the country schools, 
planted twenty cuttings in March. He was in the 
fifth grade. When he was in the eighth grade the 
grapes were picked, dried, and boxed, and he sur- 
prised the teacher and school children by giving 
each one a little box of fine raisins. It was a 
pleasant surprise. 

John had to cultivate and prune his vines each 
year. He prined them close to the ground, be- 
cause the warm earth imparts an equable tempera- 
ture and a fine flavor. 

The pruning had to be done when the sap did 
not flow, between December and March. In the 
spring of each year, the little vineyard was well 
cultivated, and when the vines grew, and the long 
shoots spread out, even then he pulled up the weeds. 

There was more to do than simply to cultivate 
the ground. . He saw upon the vines a filmy net- 
work, like a spider's web, and a whitish tinge to 
the leaves. 

"Mildew! mildew I" he cried, and was soon out 
with some sulphur, which he threw upon the vines. 
The heat of the sun on the sulphur generates sul- 
phuric acid gas, which is death to mildew germs. 
John knew this. 

The next thing he did was to sucker the vines. 
Now, " sucker " is a queer word. It means a sprout 
that grows from the trunk root, or heart, of the 
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plant, and sucks the sap from the main branches. 
To prevent this the sprout, or sucker, must be 
broken off while yet tender. 

John decided what was worth doing at all was 
worth doing well. So he devoted much time to 
studying all about raisin-making. He went to a 
large vineyard and was employed by the farmer 
to help pick the grapes. This was iii July and 
August, when there was no schooL His eyes were 
open, his mind alert, and his every faculty bent on 
the work in hand. 

The raisin-pickers cut ofip each cluster carefully, 
put them on the trays — not heaped up, but spread 
out equally, so that each bunch would get the rays 
of the sun. 

Then he watched the curing process. To make 
good raisins, the grapes should undergo a kind of 
fermentation in the first stage of curing, which 
gives them a pufiPed appearance, and fills the air 
with a pleasant fragrance. 

From ninety to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit 
in the shade is the temperature for the process of 
fermentation. 

To facilitate drying the bunches are turned over 
— not one by one, but by putting an empty tray 
over a full one, and turning them upside down. 
The time it takes for curing is from ten to fifteen 
days. It depends on the weather. 
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After the grapes were cured then John watched 
the sweating process. All the trays were gathered 
in stacks of fifty or more, and the raisins put in 




Raisin-Making. 

sweat-boxes. At this time the raisins are divided 
into three grades — extra fine bunches, ordinary 
bunches, and loose berries. 

The sweating process is very important, and 
requires great care. 

The next process is the packing. There are few 
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brighter or more animated scenes than a packing- 
house. Boys, men, women, and girls all work at 
packing, and earn from a dollar to two dollars per 
day. 

John was very much interested in the packing* 
The clusters were first put in a metal frame the size 
of an ordinary raisin-box. The raisins were then 
pressed and slid into the packing-boxes. These 
are made in three sizes — quarter, half, and whole 
boxes, of five, ten, and twenty pounds. When you 
speak of a box of raisins, it means a twenty-pound 
box. 

The loose raisins are run through a patent 
stemmer and grader. The raisins are fed into a 
hopper, a woven-wire cylinder breaks off the stems, 
and a fanning-mill blows away the stems and dirt 

The treatment of the second crop of raisins is 
about the same. 

Our California raisins are meaty, rich in flavor, 
well cured, and will in time be favorites in the 
markets of the world. 

John noticed all these things. The fact, however, 
that he had a minature vineyard of his own made 
him more interested. He observed more intelli- 
gently, and his reward was not in giving a present 
of a box of raisins to the teacher and his school- 
mates, but in the pleasure and profit of learning 
how to do things well. 
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BLACKBOARD WORDS. 

Raisin (ra'z'n), Muscat (mfts'cftt), equable (e'kwA-b'l) 
cylinder (sirin-der), snlphnr (stU'ftlr), potash (pdt'ftsh), 
tomato (to-ma'to), miniature (mIn'I-&-tGre or min'l-ture), 
Sultana (sttMa'n& or sm-ta'n&), Fahrenheit (m'rgn-hit). 



Sap = the juice of plants. 

tiye = a solution of alkaline salt from wood ashes. 

Cuttln£^s = twigs cut off from a stock for the purpose of graft- 
ing or rooting, as an independent plant. 

Filmy = thin thread-like covering ; cobweb-like. 

Mildew =: a growth of whitish, powdery fangi on diseased or 
decaying substances. 

Fermentations chemical changes of organic substances by 
which their starch, sugar, gluten, etc., are decomposed 
and recombined in new compounds. 

Pruning = trimming off superfluous branches. 

Acid 3= substance by which salts are found. 

Fahrenheit = conforming to the scale, or thermometer, used 
by Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit. (The Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer is so graded that the freezing point of water is 
82° above the zero of its scale, and the boiling point 212° 
above.) 



THE PERFUMES OF THE WEST 




111E Arab, it is said, can dine 
contentedly on a dried fig and 
a perfumed piece of silk, with 
a bit of sandalwood by way of 
desert, and that he can even 
^^et along without the fig. 

I have read that the author 
of the Koran subsisted mainly 
on perfumes while compiling his great book of 
camels^ bones in his cave. 

We barbarians of Europe have developed no such 
taste for our own perfumes as yet, if any at all. But 
centuries hence, or even a few years, may bring us 
out here around to where the fire-fed Bedouin was 
in the days of the prophet at Medina and Mecca. 

Why ? Because this burning sun of uninterrupted 
ardor for a full half-year makes California odorous, 
as the Turkish Orient is odorous. 

In truth, you must travel all theiway from Arabia 
to California to find aland of perfect perfumes. The 
bogs and the fogs of all Europe, and all the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, are fatal to any 
sort of delicate perfumes. 
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Even the roses refuse to give generously of their 
most sacred sweets in these humid lands. As wit- 
ness the fact that only the roses of the Orient and 
those of California yield the precious oils that are 
in such favor in London, Paris, and New York, 
under the name of the " attar of roses." 

Santa Barbara sends her perfumes to the ladies 
of Paris greeting in bales of rose-leaves. Think of 
it! This is the the beginning — only a prophecy 
of perfumes to be. 

But my work is with the inspiring odors of the 
Sierra. The season rounds and the season ripens, as 
a great red apple ripens, with all its periect perfume 
and hue, to drop into the lap of mother earth. The 
autumn is the season to go forth into the Sierras. 
At other seasons you may see the Sierras, but at thi& 
season- you may also literally breathe ihem; feed 
upon them, as the Persian on his perfumed silks. 
Go and. kindle a campfire \ Call, it " going a-hunt- 
ing," " going a-fishing," if you like, but go. 

And go without a gun, please; go fishing as Peter 
went a-fishing, without a hook, or line, or net. My 
word ;for it, you will come back wilh a great deal 
more than if you should take gun and rod with 
you — and you won't tell half as many lies when 
you get l)ack. 

Now, here is a beautiful delusion. Do you know 
a good many people go into the California Sierras 
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at this season of the year for the sole purpose of 
breathing, feeding upon the health-giving and 
nourishing perfumes of California without knowing 
it? It is a fact, highly complimentary to both the 
excursionist and the country. 

The man may have a gun and a rod along ; in 
fact, he would not have gone without them, and he 
really believes he is out for fish and game. But in 
truth he is out for the high and holy perfumes of 
California that burn on God's altar there as perpet^ 
ually as the warm rich year rounds and ripens to 
its close. 

The predominating, aye, the perfect, perfume of 
California there at the season of Thanksgiving is 
that of browned, burned, baked, and roasted pine; 
pine quills, knee-deep in places, and as rich in color 
as the old russet gold that once lay in the abandoned 
gulches, where they now gather and gather, year 
after year, as if laid by some unseen hand on the 
altar of God's house. 

And then the browned and crisp fallen pine- 
wood, fir-wood, cedar-wood — all sorts of the pine 
family — piling their boughs or their bodies on the 
peaks and hilltops to make perfect the perfumes on 
the mighty altar to the dying season. Let us 
pause here — take off our shoes here, for it is holy 
ground. Ah, would you carry a gun here — here 
in the porch of God's house? 




THE COLOR OF THE VEST. 
Hose EnglamPa lio7i rampH tn gold, — Scott. 

IHE color of California is the color of 
old gold, the richest, softest, the most 
subdued of all colors on the globe. It 
- is more than old gold ; it is quiet 
,^ clay — clay to which God laid hand 
^ in the first fashioning of man, the 
patient, silent brown of earth, the 
mother of all colors, into which all others melt, as 
man melts back into the clay from which he came. 

The color of Mexico is red, the dominant color, as 
if in testimony of the blood that has been shed 
there so continuously from the time when Cortes 
burned his ships at Vera .Cruz. 

The color of Oregon is emerald, the dairy-maid's 
green. But California, true to her story and tradi- 
tions, is solid old gold, the tawny lion's gold. 

A savage prefers new brass, because it is brighter. 
We read now and then of some new rich man or 
woman buying some russet old bronze abroad, and 
having it polished up to an impudent brightness, 
so as to make it challenge admiration in his or her 
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hall, destroying what nature has spent centuries ia 
softening and making restful and quiet. 

Colors have sense, a language all their own. 
You can hear the commonest counter-jumper talk- 
ing of" loud '* colors, as you contemplate his wares. 
No loud color ever yet had a friend among culti- 
vated people. 

True, nature is the mother of all colors, even the^ 
loudest and liveliest, but she is such a harmonious 
mother that she never even arrays a geranium in 
red or a poppy in yellow without a garmenting of 
green to soften its gaudy tones. 

China must have adopted her hideous yellow flag^ 
far back in the dawn of history, and then, before^ 
she had developed a civilized sense of color, the 
blight of arrested development must have fallen 
upon her. But be all this as it may, she will never 
paint a picture or write a poem while that brazen 
flag flaunts so continually from her battlements. 

There is a huge, lazy old lion in the London Zoo,. 

so tawny and so Californian in his unasserted 

majesty, that I used to go and gaze at him by the 

half-hour through the yellow fog when homesick 

•and lonesome. 

He looked as if he might be a brother of Cali- 
fornia. His tawny flank had life in it, like the life 
you see in the flank or hollow of some sunburned 
California hill of grasses when the embers of the- 
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year glow low and fervid, quivering with color, 
heat, and life. 

Go out where our great tawny hills, with their 
tumbled manes, have pushed out their long, strong 
paws into the plain, and the hills lie there resting a 
huge nose on the pushed-out paws, and see the flanks 
of the hills quivering, glowing, breathing under the 
heat, the colors hiding, shifting, sifting through the 
grasses every second — colors that are alive — and 
there you can see, a million times magnified, my old 
London lion, and comprehend, if you care to, why I 
loved him so. 

This soft and restful color that is alive — that lis- 
tens, pulses, and so entirely pervades our tawny 
California in season — is peculiarly our own. 

True, you can see this life, this living, quivering 
color, in Nevada, and Utah, and Arizona, especially 
the latter, but it has not the old-gold richness, not 
the lion's strength in it, in those places ; for the soil 
beneath is more alkaline and lighter in tone. 

This color, which is so alive, so quietly and yet 
so intensely alive, and so rich in its lion hue and 
strength, is not born of a day. It is the flower of 
the full, fervid year. You see it only perfectly as 
the season winds to its close and the song of the 
grasshopper is heard in the land. 

And it is only out of the long, ardent season, the 
glowing crucible of tlie California year, that this 
7 
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lion's gold is melted. It is no more to be found on 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains than is gold- 
dust in the ground. The " autumnal tints " and 
the " majestic march of the seasons," of which they 
sing and speak so much on the Atlantic side, is an 
impertinence in comparison, as new brass to old 
gold. 

But down in Virginia, on the Piedmont side, in 
the region of Jefferson's grave, there is to be found 
some very rich and quiet color, especially when the 
sassafras takes fire from the sunset of the year. 

The leaves of this tree take on a russet hue — not 
loud, but rich, ripe, restful, almost akin to old 
gold, — so quiet and strong and steady, as the tree 
flames up out of the ground, that you might fancy 
Elijah ascending to heaven in his chariot of fire. 

Last week three migratory women walked pant- 
ing up to my open door. They were from Boston, 
New York, or some other remote and colorless re- 
gion the other side of the Rockies. For, although 
they had walked a glorious mile over and amid my 
tawny living and breathing lions, they had not 
seen even so much as the tossing mane and tail of 
alsingle one of them. 

And, horrors of all horrors! one of these women 
had a red parasol ! Fancy a war-paint, gory, bull- 
fighting, roaring red parasol right in the midst of 
all this universal and harmonious quiet of old gold! 
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It was as if she had run a dagger to the heart of my 
old lion and gloated to see the blood. I wanted to 
scream, to run out and yell, Fire! Fire! Fire! 

They wanted to see me, they said — wanted to see 
me with their mouths — for their mouths were all, 
and all at once, wide open. And all this sea of gold 
and glory, of silent, living color, right under their 
feet! Shut your mouth and open your eyes in 
California's October ! 

" For God's sake, madam, shut up — shut up that 
frightful old parasol! You will set the old gold 
grasses afire with it! " And I reckon they thought 
me rude; for they at once began a chorus of com- 
plaints about the distance and the drought and the 
dust, especially the dust — God's restful, quiet dust 
of old gold. 

But for all I said to them, that bloody and bel- 
ligerent parasol in the hands of that blind Amazon 
from far-off, colorless Boston or New York moved 
defiantly about the grounds for a full hour. 

It almost literally burned a hole in one of the 
prettiest autumn days I ever saw, a day garmented 
in gold and imperial purple. 

And I now give notice that the very next time I 
see such an exasperating red parasol coming up my 
restful hills of old gold, I am going to turn my bull 
loose and head him in that direction ! 

Now, do not fancy that I claim to be any sort of 
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Columbus in this discovery of living and breathing 
color in California. 

It is nothing new to our painters — let me say, to 
our great painters. For we have great painters, the 
very greatest in possibilities, because we have the 
very greatest light, ground color. But I do not 
know that any one of them has yet dared to paint 
this color — I will not say riot of color, or conven- 
tion of color, or symphony of color, but rather, in 
the absence of a better word, this silence of color, 
on canvas. 

And it may be next to impossible to do it. You 
may guess how hard it is by my own feeble, 
although most earnest effort, to do it justice on 
paper. But I have dared to say we have the light, 
the motive, and that is the best I can do. We all 
fall far short of the stars, aim high as we may; but 
no one will say we are the worse for aiming to reach 
them, fail as we may, but are vastly better for our 
higher aim and loftier efforts. 

No, our painters did not make the color of Califor- 
nia. The color of California — this color "as a lion, 
as a lion roused" — this fervid color of California 
made our painters, and to a man they will probably 
tell you so. Some of us little piping poets may 
claim that we have done a lot for California, but in 
our hearts we know better — that California has 
done a lot for us. And we know — we instinctively 
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know — as we little jackals of to-day yelp and whine 
and snarl out our primitive songs, that the great 
lion is coming close after. And the great lion is 
coming, not because we little jackals are heard on 
the hills to-night, but the little jackals are heard on 
the hills to-night because the lion, in all the glory 
of his old-gold color and terrible strength, will be 
heard in the land to-morrow morning. 

— Joaquin Miller. 




THE SHRIMP. 



DID yon ever catch shrimps? One may see 
mea grab a dozen of them out of a China- 
man's basket in the early morning on a Sausalito 
boat. There are many Chinamen around the Bay 
of San Francisco who make their living by catching 
shrimps for the market. They use a large net. 
The favorite shrimp-place is in the vicinity of 




The Shrimp. 



Sausalito. The Chinamen fill two large baskets, 
then start to San Francisco, on the first boat, and 
sell them to the restaurants. 

The shrimp belongs to the Crustaceans, and is 
used as food in (Jreat Britain and this country. 
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The kind that is brown, after boiling, is known 
as Crangon vulgaris. It is almost white when found, 
but is usually the shade of the sand in which it is 
caught. 

It is abundant on all the sandy shores of the 
British and Irish coasts, and on the east coast of 
America from South Carolina to Labrador, and 
on the west from Alaska to San Diego. 

There is another species caught and eaten at San 
Francisco, known as the Orangon frandscorum. 
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THE SIERRA SNOW-PLANT. 

HAVE you ever seen a snow-plant? The red 
bloom, with its background of snow, make 
it a picture in the High Sierra. Sometimes it may 
be seen on the northern Coast Range; but it is 
usually regarded as one of the sights on the way to 
the Yosemite, in the early part of the year. 

The snow is its nurse. The blood-red baby, nur- 
tured by the white mantle of God's emblematic 
snow, does not grow among the 'flowers of the 
valley. 

The most picturesque things are rarest in this 
world. Near the great yawn in the earth — the 
Yosemite — the Sierra snow-plant makes its home. 

Its queer-shaped blossom is from seven to twelve 
inches above ground and about two inches in diam- 
eter. Its bulbous root extends as far down in the 
earth as the red bloom extends above it. 

The scientific name of the queer plant is Sarcodes 
sanguinea. The name is made up from o-apKos, the 
Greek word for flesh, and sanguis^ which means 
blood. 
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